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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


_ the New MECALL'S matches her triple if 
wilh a lriple manual of modern lwing... 





To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood cf 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


* YROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 

plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three réles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News, McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 











Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 
home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 
managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected 
Sor her on the pages of McCall's second section— 


MecCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 





Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MeCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tcll her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 
In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Now 
M°CALLS 
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to Improve Your Golf 





in Just Five Days! 





T LAST Alex Morrison has 
A done what thousands have 
urged him to do: put his 

way to learn the correct swing 


within reach of every one anxious to 
improve his game, 


* Alexander the Great” is, as-Bob 
Davis says, “the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 7cs—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 
(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 

big-framed Rex Beach shoot 

4 for 36 holes in tournament 
pay, and slender Clarence Budington 

and get into the 7os. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 
Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 
Whatever golf lessons he chose to 
= were given at a charge of $200 

r 12 lessons. 

He is on the staff of American 
Golfer, has written for Ladies’ Home 
ournal, American 
fagazine, Popular 
Science, and _ others. 
He has given lectures 
and exhibitions all over 
this country and 
Canada. Although this 
left him little time for 
tournament play, Alex 
has demonstrated that 
he can play the game 
with the best of them, 
In addition to defeat- 
ing several of the 
leading players he has 
set many course rec- 
ords. Recently he tied 
the course record at 
winged Foot (the scene 
of the 1929 American 
Open) with a 68. He 
has no less than 30 
attested scores rang- 
ing from 65 to 69 
over championship 
length courses; a few of Le for exam: ~ 
the Brackenrid. Park San 
tonio with a 69; Pasadena, * Golf Club, 
69; the Detroit Golf Club (South 
Course), a 66; and 69 at Denver 
Country Club. 


This fellow 
is considerably 
Worried about 
his wind-up. 
The correct 
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Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison's System 





For Those Bewildered by a 
“Plague of Don'ts” 


Alex Morrison has just gotten 
out a book which clearly de- 
scribes and pictures his © simple 
way of learning the correct swing. 
There need be no question in your 
mind about being able to learn 
through a book like this one. It is 
sold not on promise but on per- 
formance—on a definite guarantee 
that it will improve 
your game, or cost you 
nothing. 


If you know Alex 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON’TS! 
His last fifteen years 
have been spent to 
help the man so typical 
of thousands of golfers: 
the man who stands 
grimly before his ball 
“concentrating,” with 
his knuckles white with 
tension, and the cords 
in his neck. 7 a 
with strain. Alex Mor- 
rison is out to help the 
fellow who really gets too little 
amusement, satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who.merely ex- 

nges business worries for golf 
worries—who is in’ a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 





shoulders, 
and his whole 
stance. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are “stymied” by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 
advisory jargon and generalities 
haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you 
realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone 
is not the real answer—then you 
will be interested in how Alex 
Morrison can change your whole 
viewpoint, in his book, “A New 
Way to Better Golf.” 


First, he tells 
you how to ban- 
ish mental ten- 
sion and nervous 
Strain, and how to play with mus- 
cular freedom, mental relaxation. 


Then he analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not “correct” 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. For years Mor- 
rison has studied anatomy and 
mechanics. As he has proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function --the wrong ones take 
charge—and you inevitably get a 
bad shot. 


In simple terms and clear photo- 
graphs he shows ‘these eight stages. 
He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “pivot” in itl 
He gives you no such advice as is 
bewildering and killing the game of 
the gentleman pictured above. Then, 
having shown you how to get 
Correct Swing, he shows how easy 
it is to put it into practice—in 
every shot, from 
drive to putt. 
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Double-Guarantee 
2 Send no 
Golf — with the coupon be- 
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LETTERS 





APPRECIATED 

I subscribed for six months and the valuable weekly 
is being sent to the Public Library, Franklin, Ve- 
nango County, Pennsylvania. I do not wish them to 
lose a single issue and would therefore ask you, at 
your convenience, to advise when this subscription 
— so I can promptly renew. 

= is being genuinely appreciated by the library 
readers. 


New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: 

One stray copy of July 1, News-WEEk, lost some- 
where between your office-of-mailing and my address. 
Please send copy so that I may have it. This week’s 
issue came all right, and I feel that I couldn’t be 


without it. 
R. M. WHEELER 
Portland, Oregon 


VITAL 
We enjoy News-Weex for its conciseness and com- 
plete survey of subjects—so vital now. 
Mrs. C. E. BLANCHARD 


Cuartes Evans 


Evanston, IIl. 


ENJOYED 
I certainly enjoy reading News-WeeExk and consider 
it one of the best weeklies published. 
C. A. KaurMan 
Registrar, Newberry College 


GRAPHIC 


Please continue sending News-Week, for it cer- 
tainly rates high with me in the category of spicy 
and graphically written news items. ‘ 

Leon GuUINN 

Snyder, Texas 


IMPORTANT 


Extend News-Weex for one year. Too important 
to be without. 
J. Moretanp Hinman 
Rouseville, Pa. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Thank you for sending the back numbers of your 
fascinating weekly. You mention that the March 28th 
issue is not available, but you also omitted the Feb. 
24th (No. 2) Issue. 

I > hope you can get these two issues to complete 
my file. 

Gro. O. SEwArD 

Peasmarsh, Sussex 


“WHISPERINGS’ 


In your issue of July 1, under the article “Politics,” 
you pay Herbert Hoover a left-handed compliment by 
saying ‘“‘there were whispers that he would be asked to 
give up the party leadership, etc.’’ Pardon me, but 
I don’t believe there there were any whisperings ex- 
cept the very patent crescendos of your author who, 
doubtless, is at least “‘cordial’’ to the present incum- 
bent of the White House. 

It is a simple matter to print a statement that ‘‘there 
were whisperings’ and not support the report with 
concrete facts. If News-WeeExk is only for Roosevelt 
partisans, let us know forthwith. If it is a non- 
partisan ‘‘news’’ magazine, as it purports to be, why 
not state the source of your whisperings. 

KENNETH MACKENZIE 

San Antonio, Texas 


Editorial Note: 


_ It is no secret that there is an element in the Repub- 

lican party which sought to dislodge Mr. Hoover while 
he was still in the White House. The late Dwight 
Morrow was forced to discourage efforts of this group, 
which sought to make him the Republican presidential 
nominee in 1932. The late Calvin Coolidge became so 
embarrassed by attempts to draft him that he made 
public disavowal, in The Saturday Evening Post of 
Oct. 2, 1931, of intention to seek the 1932 nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoover’s defeat made his . more nu- 
merous. The Republican New York Evening Post ad- 
vised against his seeking renomination. The Repub- 
lican Chicago Tribune declared: ““When the Republican 
party seeks to return to favor. . . it must do so with 
other men in charge of its destinies.” There was 
widespread disapproval in the party press of the Fed- 
eral Associates, an organization of Hoover Cabinet 
members, for seeking to press Mr. Hoover’s cause. 

As to the “‘whisperings,”” News-WeEEK obviously 
cannot reveal the source of information which was 
obtained under pledge of secrecy. It presents the 
above facts, however, in support of its non-partisan 
reporting of the news. 


COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY 


We have been motoring about the country lately, 
Professor Moody and I, and have found it impossible 
to get the daily news. ‘Now that we have arrived at 
our Summer home, I have been reading carefull 
News-Week of July 8th. It thas the news so = 
selected and that I am moved to tell you 
how adequate and eer satisfactory I have 
found your digests. It constitutes an excellent re- 
view for those reading the daily papers, but for those 
not supplied with them, I should think your News- 
WEEK would be invaluable. 

Most truly yours, 
Epna WapswortH Moopy 


Sebago Lake, Maine. 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a th, green; d, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 


ITALO BALBO ARRIVES: The leader of 
the massed flight of 24 planes from Rome to 
Chicago, who lights a cigarette when he 
starts, extinguishes it immediately, then re- 
lights it on landing, reaches his destination. 
—(See page 18). (Acme). 

MISS PERKINS SAYS: The Secretary of 
Labor proposes job-insurance plan.—(See page 
6). (Aeme). 

IN SUPER-CABINET: Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes (left, see page 14) confers with 
Jesse Jones of RFC (center, see page 20) and 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson at the White 
House. (Acme). 

KIDNAPED FROM HOME: While seated in 
front of his radio, August Luer, 77-year-old 
banker of Alton, Ill., was dragged from his 
home by kidnapers.—(See page 3). (Acme). 

GOVERNOR MURRAY: As Oklahoma 
voted for beer, the Governor, a Dry, declared 
martial law to prevent disorders.—(See page 
6). (Keystone). 

HITLER AND HINDENBURG: The Dic- 
tator of Germany bows to the President and 
aged leader who intervenes in religious cri- 
sis.—(See page 10), (Keystone). 

HENDERSON STUDIES: The British leader 
takes to the road in his efforts toward world 
disarmament.—(See page 10). (Wide World), 
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IT CERTAINLY IS 
PLEASANT HERE 


First in service, first in fine 
appointments and first in the 
esteem of the discriminating — 
this fine residential hotel offers 
suites of 1 to3 rooms, furnished 
or unfurnished, and many with 
terraces, which have very def- 
inite advantages in design and 
attractive arrangement... . 
And the most distinguished 
restaurant in New York. 


BY THE DAY, WEEK, MONTH 
AND YEAR 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


502 Park Avenue 
New York 


Under Reliance Management 
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World-wide Panorama of Events. Person- 

alities in the Public Eye. News of Timely 

Significance. Reported in sound—pictures 

& —talk. Change of Program Every Saturday. 
Continuous 10 a. m. to Midnight 

25¢ ADMISSION AT ALL TIMES—— 


MBASSY NEWS REEL THEATE 


1560 Broadway, bet. 46th and 47th Streets 
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derstanding of World 
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KIDNAPING: Epidemic of Seizures for Ransom, With More 
Adults Than Children Abducted, Raises new National Problem 


The sinister word, ‘“Kidnaped” 
screamed from the front pages of the 
country’s newspapers last week. From 
New York State to the Pacific Coast, 
aroused communities read of adults 
snatched from their homes, held for 
high ransom. In many places guards 
were thrown around the homes of men 
of wealth. Defenseless friends and rela- 
tives of the victims of what seemed to 
be organized bands, worked through in- 
termediaries with underworld connec- 
tions, fearful lest the intervention of 
police might lead to the killing of the 
kidnaped. 

Definitely a national kidnap fear de- 
veloped. From city after city came ru- 
mors that such and such a prominent 
resident had received threats. So 
alarmed by kidnap threats was the 
Hollywood colony, that many film stars 
hired special guards. In Chicago, homes 
of 50 wealthy citizens were being 
guarded. Baltimore had a bad kidnap 
scare. Extra guards were assigned to 
watch the President’s grandchildren. 

It is evident, however, that children 
are no longer the principal victims of 
the kidnapers. Gangsters, apparently 
alarmed over prospects of the cutting 
off of their revenue through repeal of 
Prohibition and over drives against 
rackets on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are now hunting larger game 
among business men and representa- 
tive citizens. 


“SNATCHES:” At one time last 
week three men of wealth were in the 
hands of abductors. They were August 
Luer, 77-year-old banker, kidnaped 
while listening to his radio at his home 
(see cover) in Alton, Ill; John J. 
O’Connell Jr. of Albany, N. Y., young 
nephew of the two Democratic bosses 
of upstate New York; and John (Jake 
the Barber) Factor, indicted Chicago 
speculator. 

Factor, kidnaped on July 1, was 
found July 12 wandering, half-blind, 
sobbing wretchedly, at La Grange, a 
Chicago suburb. Though he and his 
family denied that any ransom had been 
paid, rumors persisted that his kid- 


apers had collected a sum in excess of 


$75,000 for his return. Four days later 
Luer was released by his abductors. 
The aged Alton banker’s family also 
denied having paid ransom. 
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The Futility of Most Hunts for Kidnap Clues 


A new technique was developed by 
O’Connell’s kidnapers. Through naively 
coded advertisements in Albany and 
New York City newspapers, a list of 
34 men with underworld connections 
was presented by the O’Connells to the 
abductors of the 24-year-old youth. 
From this list, negotiators were to be 
picked. The code used numbers to 
designate letters: 1 stood for A, 2 for 
B, and so on. One weird theory of the 
case holds that among those named 
may be a member of the kidnap band 
who hopes to obtain immunity by acting 
as the intermediary between the kid- 
napers and the victim’s family. 

The three newspapers in Albany took 
the unusual step of holding up news of 
the O’Connell kidnaping for 48 hours. 
Reporters had their copy in, soon after 
a@ man appeared at the offices of The 
Knickerbocker Press with a strangely 
worded advertisement. This contained 
the code letters. It was rejected, but 
reporters who had already heard ru- 
mors that O’Connell had been abducted 
went out hot-foot on the story. For 
two days they watched editions of their 
papers come out with no word of the 
kidnaping. Later the papers announced 


that they had held up the story so as 
not to interfere with negotiations for 
O’Connell’s release. 


NEW REMEDIES: Federal au- 
thorities, swinging into line behind the 
Senate Committee headed by Senator 
Copeland of New York, which is investi- 
gating racketeering, started to work on 
nationwide legislation with teeth in it 
for convicted kidnapers. Senator Henry 
F. Ashurst, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, urged passage of 
a Federal law imposing death penalties 
on convitted kidnapers. 

Louis . Howe, secretary to the 
President, said that Mr. Roosevelt had 
promised the Copeland committee 
wholehearted governmental support. 
The President was said to be consider- 
ing the setting up of an American 
equivalent to the famous British Scot- 
land Yard. This would be a merger of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice, the intelligence 
unit of the Treasury Department, the 
mail fraud and train robber detective 
branch of the Post Office. 

To iron out conflicts between Fed- 
eral and State authorities, Senator 
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INTERNATIONAL 


John Factor After His Release 


Copeland suggests laws that would per- 
mit each State to employ a corps of 
investigators who would be given Fed- 
eral as well as State police powers. 


PENALTIES: At the present time, 
the emergence of “Whiskers,” as gang- 
sters call Uncle Sam’s agents, throws 
fear into every kidnaper, contemptu- 
ous, as a rule, of local police. The Pat- 
terson-Cochran bills passed by Congress 
in 1932 after the Lindbergh case, im- 
pose a maximum penalty of 20 years in 
prison and a fine of $5,000 “for the use 
of the mails to convey threats to in- 
jure, to kidnap, to accuse of crime, or 
to demand ransom or reward for the 
return of an abducted person.” Where 
a kidnaped person is taken across a 
State line, the judge upon the convic- 
tion of the kidnapers may impose any 
sentence up to life imprisonment. This 
is the only Federal statute with such 
broad provisions. 

Kidnaping is punishable by death in 
the following States: Wyoming, Miss- 
ouri, Mississippi, Utah, Texas, Louis- 
iana, Nebraska, Montana, Virginia, 
Illinois. Imprisonment for life may be 
imposed in Indiana, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, Ohio. Legislation 
to strengthen existing laws is being 
contemplated in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Minnesota, Michigan, 
West Virginia, California, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


THE RECORD: Kidnaping is a 
fertile theme for fiction and feature 
writers. There are few ascertainable 
facts to hamper the imagination. Chief 
of Police Joseph A. Gerk of St. Louis, 
where there has been an epidemic of 
kidnaping in the last four years, to- 
gether with Alexander Jamie, investi- 
gator for Chicago’s crime commission, 
collected kidnap figures in 1931. In 
that year Chief Gerk got reports of 
279 kidnapings. He found that 13 vic- 





RECENT OUTSTANDING 
KIDNAPINGS 





NELL DONNELLY, kidnaped in Kansas City, 
Dec. 16, 1931, returned two days later. No 
ransom. Three arrests, one life sentence, 
one 25-year sentence, one acquittal. 


ADOLPHUS BUSCH ORTHWEIN, kidnaped 
in St. Louis, Dec. 31, 1930, returned Jan, 
2, 1931. No ransom, One li-year sen- 
tence. 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH JR., kidnaped 
in Hopewell, N. J., Mar. 1, 1932, mur- 
dered, Ransom paid, $50,000. No arrests. 


HASKELL BOHN, kidnaped in St. Paul, June 
30, 1932, returned July 6, 1932. Ransom 
paid, $12,000. Four arrests, one 25-year 
sentence, one acquittal, two fugitives from 
justice. 


MRS. MARY B. SKEELE, kidnaped in Los 
Angeles, Feb. 6, 1933, returned Mar. 1, 
1933. No ransom, Two sentenced to from 
10 years to life. 


PETER MYERS JR., kidnaped in Warren, 
: O., Mar. 18, 1933, returned Mar, 26, 1933. 
Ransom paid $300. No arrests. 


CHARLES BOETTCHER JR., kidnaped in 
Denver, Feb. 12, 1933, returned Mar. 1, 
1933. Ransom paid $60,000. One 15-year 
sentence, one 25-year sentence, two under 
indictment. 


JEROME FACTOR, kidnaped in Chicago, 
Apr. 12, 1933, returned Apr. 21, 1933. 
Ransom paid $50,000. No arrests. 


MARGARET McMATH, kidnaped in Harwich, 
Mass., May 2, 1933, returned May 4, 1933. 
Ransom recovered. One life sentence, one 
acquittal, 


MARY McELROY, kidnaped in Kansas City, 
May 27, 1933, returned next day. Ran- 
som paid $30,000. Four awaiting trial. 


WILLIAM HAMM, kidnaped in St. Paul, 
June 15, 1933, returned June 18, 1933. 
Ransom paid $100,000. No arrests, 








tims were killed and 69 kidnapers ar- 
rested and convicted. Both Gerk and 
Jamie agree these statistics do not give 
a true picture, since many abductions 
are never reported. 

Jamie points out that there were 400 
kidnapings in 1930 and 1931 in Illinois 
alone. 

In the past five months of this year, 
kidnapers have demanded $650,000. Au- 
thorities do not believe that they have 
received that amount but do estimate 
that “snatches” reported and hushed up 
have netted the perpetrators around a 
quarter of a million dollars in that 
time. Police reports of 18 prominent 
kidnaping cases during the last three 
years show 43 persons jailed for terms 
ranging from two years to life. 

When Edward P. Mulrooney was 
New York’s police commissioner he 
stated that the New York police were 
not asked to act in one kidnaping out of 
three. Latest estimates of the num- 
ber of those engaged in kidnaping in 
this country is around 15,000 persons. 


CAUSES: Prohibition comes per- 
sistently into the picture. Both wets 
and drys find material for propaganda 
in the kidnaping wave. The former 
maintain that organized crime is 
spawned by prohibition measures, the 
latter that here is but a forerunner of 
what to expect in the event of repeal. 

Charles Francis Coe, a criminologist 
writing for North American Newspaper 
Alliance, asks these questions: “Is it 
to be expected that the repeal of a sin- 
gle law (Prohibition) will change the 
gangster? Not for a second. The 
problem then, is simple to state. With- 
















































ACME 
John O’Connell Before His Kidnaping 


out bootleg revenue where will he turn? 
What will he do? How will he oper- 
ate? What of all his luxuries? Can 
he keep up the pace without turning to 
crimes of violence? He cannot.” 

Mr. Coe cites nine outstanding kid- 
napings since last February as proof 
of his contention that, with repeal in 
sight, the gangster takes up kidnaping. 
He says that he knows of three cases 
of successful “snatches” in New York 
where the victim was a criminal him- 
self. In another case a “manufacturer 
of forbidden fruits,” according to Mr. 
Coe, was marched into his bank by 
armed men who stood by his side with 
pistols in their pockets while he wrote 
out a check for $100,000 which he pre- 
sented to his captors. ‘Why don’t you 
fight back? You handed over the money 
but you know who got it. Why not 
fight?” asked Mr. Coe. “I have a wife 
and children,’ was the answer, “what's 
money with their lives at stake?” 

Many are the evidences of the latter- 
day organization of this highly lucra- 
tive, apparently none too dangerous in- 
dustry. Kidnaping has even adopted 4 
vocabulary of its own, “The Snatch” 
requires the service of “the finger man” 
who watches the intended victim, learns 
his habits, keeps him under surveillance 
until “the snatch is ripe.” Then the 
armed “spotter” pushes the kidnapee 
into an automobile which takes him to 
“the hideout.” “The voice’ makes con- 
tact with relatives. 

Last week, Joseph B. Keenan, spe 
cial assistant to Attorney General 
Cummings, gave this kidnaping tip: 

“Upon receipt of a threatening let- 
ter or the disappearance of a relative 
or friend, place a long-distance call im- 
mediately to Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigatiod, 
Washington. Officers will be di 
patched to the scene. In a recent case 
we were able to solve the crime becausé 
the family notified us immediately. Fet 
eral officers constantly emphasize and 
strictly observe the rule of secrecy.” 
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Democrats to Many Job-Harassed Officials 


The President pulled the Post Office 
Department an inch or two away from 


political fingers last week when he or- 
dered that applicants for postmaster- 


ships must take Civil Service examina- 
tions. But elsewhere in Washington 


“evidence piled up that the Home Loan 


Bank Board, as big a club as any pol- 


itician ever swung, was being wielded 


by, with, and for deserving Democrats. 
Fear of patronage scandals was stirring 
among the thinner-skinned Cabinet 
members. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s order roused minor 
protests from job-hunters. They were 
already worried by Postmaster General 
Jim Farley’s unpostmasterly behavior 
in announcing that he would remove no 
Republicans until their terms had ex- 
pired. Not a single Democrat had yet 
been appointed by Mr. Farley, in ac- 
cordance with the Roosevelt plan of 
holding out patronage until Congress- 
men adopted his legislative program. 
And now, with the program passed in- 
to law, the rewards seemed about to be 
withheld. 

But second thoughts tempered Con- 
gressional dismay. 


The executive order—which the Pres- 
ident will ask Congress to make into 
law at the next session, requires that 
applicants for 15,000 first, second, and 
third-class postmasterships take Civil 
Service competitive examinations, as 
32,000 fourth-class postmasters already 
have had to do. But the winner of the 
examination does not necessarily get 
the job. 

The Civil Service Commission certi- 
fies three winners, from which the Post- 
master General may choose. It is not 
unlikely that one of the three will be a 
Democrat. And the Postmaster General 
may reject the Commission’s recommen- 
dations and ask for others, “if he shall 
find that such person or persons is dis- 
qualified.” 

Observers suggested that the real 
effect of the order would be to relieve 
Mr. Farley and many Congressmen of 
considerable embarrassment. They are 
badgered now by job-hunters so nu- 
merous that they cannot possibly satis- 
fy all. An examination applied by the 
Civil Service Commission, in which 
Mr. Farley is not without influence, 
would eliminate surplus candidates, but 
put postmasterships in Democratic 
hands nevertheless. And those chosen 
could pass out the thousands of sub- 
ordinate clerkships, etc., to party work- 
&fs according to the best and most 
acceptable tradition. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Seaboard Bill Stev- 
enson, ex-Congressman from South 
Carolina and chairman of the Home 


Loan Bank Board, received a reporter 
who inquired if he would employ the 
merit system in filling the 3,000 to 
6,000 jobs at his disposal. 

“What system?” asked puzzled Mr. 
Stevenson. 

It was explained to him. He answered 
that the merit system would govern ap- 
pointments, but that the Civil Service 
would not have preference. Democratic 
Senators and Representatives were be- 
ing consulted, he said, because they 
“are better acquainted with the merits 
of the persons considered.” 

The merits of Vincent J. Dailey won 
him a Stevenson appointment as man- 
ager of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
in New York State. Mr. Dailey, beefy, 
little-eyed, gruff, is right-hand man to 
Mr. Farley, who holds among his many 
offices the chairmanship of New York’s 
Democratic Committee. 


There is more than jobs in the Home © 


Loan administration. It is the agency 
by which the government will distribute 
$2,200,000,000 to lighten the debt bur- 








den on small homes. A tool of this sort 
employed by brow-beating politicians 
who demand party support in exchange 
for mortgage relief might cause ugly 
scandals in the Roosevelt camp. 


The President, aware of lowered Civil 
Service morale and of the threat of 
patronage over his entire recovery pro- 
gram, ordered last week that the per- 
sonnel to put this program into effect 
be chosen from a preferred list of Civil 
Service workers, who have been dis- 
charged from regular government de- 
partments for economy’s sake since the 
President took office. 








He excluded therefrom 4,600 Repub- 
licans who had been “covered into” the 
service without examination when their 
jobs were put under the service by Re- 
publican Presidents. 

But Mr. Roosevelt has never been the 
uncompromising champion of the Civil 
Service principle. Its pace, his friends 
say, is too slow for him, and for all 
posts in which policy is involved he 
will insist on loyal adherents. 

So the Postmaster General, by tra- 
dition the man who gives plums to those 
who helped elect the President, con- 
tinued his efforts. There were mutters 
that the economy program had been 
put to unfair use, that jobs were taken 
away from employees in regular de- 
partments and re-established in the 
new agencies for the benefit of party- 
heelers. 


The bearers of Mr. Farley’s endorse- 
ment are welcome at the offices of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
where Republican desks are being rap- 
idly emptied. They get along famously 
in the Department of Justice, always a 
plum-tree, and are not unwelcome at 
the Treasury. 

But Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, director of 
NIRA, greets them with the toe of his 





INTERNATIONAL 


W. F. (Seaboard Bill) Stevenson and Callers at Home Loan Bank Board 


boot and Secretaries Ickes, Wallace, 
and Perkins of the Departments of In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Labor respec- 
tively, are “in conference” when they 
call. It is these latter three who have 
worried most about possibilities of 
graft. Secretary Ickes has $3,300,000,- 
000 to spend on public works. Secre- 
tary Wallace commands an army of 
agents who measure the farmer’s acres, 
to decide whether he will be rewarded 
for reducing production. 

In spite of this trio, deserving Demo- 
crats have not been faring badly, and 
the bloodhounds of the Republican op- 
position are beginning to sniff. 
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LABOR: A. F. of L. Opens War 
For Its 30-Hour Week 


Labor’s representatives looked over 
the hours of work and wages proposed 
in various industrial codes (see page 
20) which poured into offices of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act offi- 
cials last week. Then the laborites got 
out their warpaint. They were going 
to fight the 40-hour week and the 12- 
to-$13 minimum wage precedent set by 
the acceptance of the cotton textile 
code. 

William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, chose 
the hearings on the coal codes, to be 
held presently, as ground on which to 
give battle for the 30-hour week. Last 
Fall the A. F. of L. went on record as 
favoring such a short work week. 
Trade-unionists are determined that 
their failure to get this written into 
the cotton code will not be repeated. 

No sooner had Mr. Green announced, 
“We shall concentrate all our efforts 
to have the 6-hour day and the 5-day 
week written into the coal industry’s 
code,” then along came the code of the 
steel and iron industry. In this, A. F. 
of L. officials promptly spotted the 
presence of a company union scheme, 
hated by all outside unionists. So Mr. 
Green said he would fight that also. 


“There’s no independence in _ that,” 
he said of the steel men’s proposal for 
employee’s representation. “It’s bad 
enough to have them control prices 
without also having control of the lives 
of their workers.” 

Fight talk came from the needle- 
workers unions when their officials 
heard of the code drawn up by cloak 
and suit employers. David Dubinsky, 
head of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, goes to the hearings on 
this code this week with a gun on his 
hip in the shape of a threatened gen- 
eral strike throughout the industry. 
His union voted last week for a strike 
to end sweated labor, to fend off intro- 
duction of piece-work pay advocated 
by the employers. No date was set for 
the strike, which will affect some 
30,000 workers in the New York dis- 
trict alone, but Mr. Dubinsky can use 
the threat of a walkout at Washington. 

Determined .to make a stronger case 
than they presented at the hearings 
on the cotton code, labor men are 
forming a brain trust of their own. 
Dr. William Leiserson, professor of 
economics at progressive Antioch Col- 
lege, a close student of labor problems, 
is to head the trust as liaison officer 
between the Labor Advisory Board 
and other Recovery bodies. He and 
other economists, friendly to labor, will 
undertake research on which briefs can 
be presented by laborites at the code 
hearings. Dr. Leiserson consulted with 
newly-appointed Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics Dr. Isador Lubin on 
techniques for combating the general 
acceptance of a 40-hour week. 


It is out in the industrial centers, 
however, where union organizers are 
at work, that labor’s share in re- 
covery will be finally settled. While 
Administrator Johnson has said frank- 
ly that the Government is not going to 
organize for labor, most of the barriers 
against organization are down for the 
time being. In all the basic industries, 
even in the once-forbidden automotive 
field, organizers are working overtime. 

From the headquarters of Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the A. F. of L., 
whose flowing locks give him the ap- 
pearance of an old-time evangelist, 
1,600 volunteer organizers are spread- 
ing the doctrines of unionism. They 
are being helped by paid organizers for 
the 108 unions in the A. F. of L. and 
the 1,617 central bodies in various 
cities. 


Job Insurance: Miss Perkins Urges 
National Aid Bureau Establishment 


Secretary of Labor Perkins (see 
cover) took herself out of the rush of 
the reviving labor world long enough 
last week to speak at a meeting of the 
Institute of Public Affairs at Char- 
lottesville, Va. There she advocated 
the setting up of a job insurance au- 
thority for groups of industrial States 
along the lines of the Port Authority 
of her own State of New York. She 
would have one grand unemployment 
insurance fund to be administered by 
this authority in cooperation with the 
States and in accordance with the 
terms of the recovery codes. “The 
cost should be assessed,” she said, “as 
one of the industrial hazards for which 
industry itself must provide. Employ- 
ers built up reserves for payment of 
dividends to tide industry over lean 
years. They should provide for supple- 
mental compensation to be paid work- 
ers out of jobs through no fault of 
their own.” 

The audience cheered when Spencer 
Miller Jr., New York labor educator, 
introducing Miss Perkins, said: “We 
may count it an historic event to have 
the Secretary of Labor come out four- 
square for unemployment insurance.” 


REPEAL: Oklahoma Strikes 
Beer Gusher by Vote of 2 to 1 


At noon on April 22, 1889, 20,000 per- 
sons, on foot, horseback, and in con- 
veyances of every nature from buck- 
boards to covered wagons, lined up at 
the borders of what is now the sover- 
eign State of Oklahoma and, at a pistol 
crack, started a wild rush to stake out 
homestead claims. 

Last week Oklahoma saw another 
rush across her borders. Fleets of beer 
trucks bearing kegs destined to whole- 
salers and retailers, thundered into the 
dry stronghold of the Southwest. By 
two-to-one Oklahoma had legalized 
beer. Veteran “sooners” were lifting 
schooners, rejoicing over the upset. 





Gov. William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Mur- 
ray (see cover) at first declared mar- 
tial law in the area around Oklahoma 
City’s rail terminals where 50 carloads 
of beer waited unloading. He sent Na- 
tional Guardsmen to guard the brew 
“to prevent making a joke of the law.” 
Then, when the full results of the ref. 
erendum came in and word reached the 
Governor that in one precinct in Tulsa 
the vote for beer was 232 to 0 (“Didn't 
nobody vote against it?” said the elec- 
tion inspector there), Governor Mur- 
ray relented, called off his guardsmen. 


Prohibitionists, admitting that here 
was a first-round defeat, girded loins 
for the second round, the Oklahoma 
vote on repeal, likely to be cast this 
year. 

With Oklahoma as an example, and 
with the speeches of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley urging repeal very much 
in mind, voters in two critical States 
went to the polls this week. Arkansas 
and Alabama voted Tuesday, with ob- 
servers from both sides watching care- 
fully this first expression from South- 
ern States long claimed by the Drys. 
The real test will come in the South, 
according to F. Scott McBride of the 
Anti-Saloon League, who formerly said 
that the real test would come in In- 
diana. Tennessee votes July 20, Ore- 
gon July 21. Last week Missouri de- 
cided to vote on repeal August 19. 

State of the vote of the Repeal 
Amendment: 

Against repeal: None. 

For repeal: Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, New York, Illinois, 
Nevada, Massachusetts, Iowa, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, California, 
West Virginia. 16. 

Necessary to vote repeal: 36. 

Necessary to block repeal: 13. 


ROOSEVELTS: First Family 


Sightseeing on Two Continents 


The President inspected terrapin’s 
eggs last week; his wife motored quiet- 
ly through Canada; one son filed suit 
for divorce; another arrived in Paris on 
vacation, and his daughter began writ- 
ing for the magazines again. 

Mr. Roosevelt, during his regular 
week-end cruise on the government 
yacht Sequoia, visited Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore. A crowd of overalled citi- 
zens lined up on Crisfield’s steamship 
dock to cheer as the Sequoia appeared. — 
Joe Pinto, favorite Crisfield express 
agent, undertook to show the sights to 
Mr. Roosevelt and his party, which in- 
cluded Secretary of Agriculture and 
Mrs. Wallace, Louis McHenry Howe, 
and several others. 

The old Makepeace home, built in 
1663, and the Rehobeth. Presbyteriat 
Church—perhaps the first Presbyterian _ 
church in America—were also visited. 


@ Joseph Doldo, the 19-year-old youth 
of Watertown, N. Y., who mailed 4 
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Close-ups of John D. Rockefeller Sr., Looking Through the Double Row of Columns of the Nearly Com- 
Taken the Day After His 94th Birthday pleted Home of the Supreme Court of the United States, in Washington 


ACME : ACME 
Ex-President and President at Opposite Ends of the Continent Share in Ground-Breaking Ceremonies for San 
Francisco Bridge. Mr. Hoover Jots Down Some Notes for His Speech. Mr. Roosevelt Sets Off Blast by Telegraph 
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bomb to President Roosevelt, was sen- 
tenced last Monday to sixteen years in 
“an institute to be designated by the 
Attorney General.” The “institute” 
may be an insane asylum. 


@ With Lorena Hickok, a plain-speak- 
ing New York newspaper woman, as 
her companion, Mrs. Roosevelt tried 
again to make a motor trip incognito. 
She failed again. All along the route 
through Vermont and New Hampshire 
people recognized her, and when she ar- 
rived at a Quebec hotel there was a re- 
porter waiting in the lobby. 


@ Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s sec- 
ond son, filed a suit in Minden, Nev., 
last week to divorce his bride of a 
year and a half because she had caused 
him “great mental agony and suffer- 
ing.” He presented no evidence and 
consented to let Mrs. Roosevelt file a 
cross complaint by mail, which made 
it possible for the divorce to be granted 
to her Monday of this week. She is 
the former Elizabeth Donner, daughter 
of William H. Donner of Philadelphia. 
While Elliott stayed in Nevada to 
await the time when legal action could 
begin, his wife and their baby visited 
the elder Roosevelts at Campobello. 


@® Franklin Roosevelt Jr. had his own 
troubles trying to behave like an or- 
dinary boy traveling abroad with three 
schoolmates. When he jumped out of 
a second-class railway carriage at the 
Gare Saint Lazare, in Paris, polite 
Frenchmen shouted, “Vive Roosevelt!” 
Franklin grabbed his bag and tried to 
duck out of sight, but a handful of pat- 
ent-leather diplomats representing 
American Ambassador Jesse Straus and 
French Foreign Minister Paul-Boncour 
bobbed up to interfere with his plans. 


© “Happy Days” is the title of a page 
in the Macfadden-owned Liberty Maga- 








KEYSTONE 
F. Scott McBride at Anti-Saloon League Headquarters in Washington 


zine, which Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall 
began conducting last week. “With My 
Father on Vacation,” “What We Do 
With Ourselves at Campobello Island,” 
and “Our Family’s Fish Chowder Reci- 
pe” were the subjects she chose to dis- 
cuss. Mrs. Dall, the President’s daugh- 
ter, told Liberty’s two million readers 
what time the members of her family 
rose, what they did all day, and when 
they went to bed. Then she reported 
what a nice thing it was that the Roose- 
velts’ Summer home had no telephone 
to disturb the family privacy. 


ROCKEFELLER: East Hails 
Park Gift; West Suspicious 


While the East acclaimed John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. for his offer of land for 
a State parkway, the West assailed his 
methods of buying up land for a na- 
tional park. 

Last week Mr. Rockefeller offered to 
New York’s and New Jersey’s Inter- 
state Park Commission a gift of 265 
acres along the crest of the Palisades— 
the cliffs rising almost perpendicularly 
from the water’s edge along the New 
Jersey side of the Hudson River. The 
offer is contingent on the States ob- 
taining funds to make a parkway of it 
within a reasonably short time. Com- 
missioners immediately asked the Pub- 
lic Works Administration for $3,500,000 
of the $3,300,000,000 allotted to all the 
States under the National Recovery 
Act. 

A few days later plans were an- 
nounced for a court of inquiry, com- 
posed of six United States Senators, 
headed by Robert D. Carey of Wyom- 
ing. It will meet July 31 at Jackson, 
Wyo., a town of 533 persons, to inves- 
tigate Senator Carey’s charges that 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Hubert Work, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and Horace 
M. Albright, former Director of Na. 
tional Parks, used terroristic methods 
to oust settlers from the neighboring 
Jackson Hole country while trying to 
obtain land for a national park. “East. 
ern financiers . . .,” said Senator Carey, 
“had altruistic intentions. . . But I do 
believe that all the elements of another 
nation-wide scandal, similar in some de- 
gree to the Teapot Dome affair, are 
contained in (the) evidence.” 











NEWS IN BRIEF: Fascists 
Meet Peacefully, Part in Riot 


KHAKI SHIRTS: A peaceful meet- 
ing, held in Astoria, L. I., to explain 
the aims of the Khaki Shirts of Ameri- 
ca—Fascist organization of veterans— 
suddenly turned into a riot last Fri- 
day. 

National Commander Art J. Smith 
had hardly introduced Adolph Siani, 
self-styled “Cheaf of Staff,” when 
hecklers rose. Smith left the platform 
to quiet them, got into a fight with 
one, ducked a bullet intended for him, 
which instead killed his assailant. In 
a moment knives, bottles, and black- 
jacks were flying about the room; 
lights went out, and a terrified crowd 
stampeded toward every exit, some 
persons leaping from windows to the 
street fifteen feet below. 

With screeching sirens, police an- 
swered a riot call, quieted the crowd, 
and counted the toll. A dozen or more 
men were treated for knife wounds. 
Antonio Fierro, 22, was dead. Adhos 
Terzani, an unemployed chauffeur, was 
arrested for killing him, his own com- 
panion. 


OFFER: Visiting Senator William 
E. Borah at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore, where he is convalescing 
from an operation, Mrs. Borah learned 
last week that one of the patients was 
dangerously ill of psittacosis. A year 
ago serum made from the blood of 4 } 
recovered psittacosis victim saved Mrs. 
Borah’s life when she was ill of the 
disease carried by parrots. Mrs. Borah 
went to the hospital office, volunteered 
some of her blood for the present 
patient, and learned that Dr. Charles 
Armstrong, whose blood saved her, had 
already furnished a transfusion for the 
patient. 


BEAR: James H. Dwyer was fishing 
80 miles from Butte, Mont., when he 
saw a bear cub. He picked it up, and § 
the mother bear saw him. She 
charged, and Mr. Dwyer belied his 7 
years by springing nimbly to a tre 
top, but not before the mother bear 
had snatched away his trousers. Pait- 
ing, pantless Mr. Dwyer was 
after being held captive by the beat 
all night. Fellow campers chased he 
away and brought him some othe 
trousers. 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCES ries down 


Meekly To Go To Sleep at End of the Month 


With topics of friendly discussion 
falling from its program like autumn 
leaves, the steering committee of the 
World Economic Conference voted to 
recess July 27. When and where it will 
reconvene has not been decided, but the 
organization will be kept intact and 
some committees may continue work- 
ing. 

That the final full session will not re- 
verse the decision of the steering com- 
mittee for adjournment is considered 
certain. Delegates are already booking 
passage home from London. 

The vote came last week after fur- 
ther wrangling over subjects to be dis- 
cussed, with American and British 
delegations playing the role of objec- 
tionists. 

Americans vetoed a resolution that 
set up principles for governing the pol- 
icies of central banks—such as the 
Banks of England and France and the 
Federal Reserve—once the gold stand- 
ard was reestablished. Senator Key 
Pittman, himself the author of a re- 
turn-to-gold proposal, spoke for the 
United States. Under instructions 
from Washington, he declared Federal 
Reserve authorities considered the topic 
premature. 


As the subject had no direct interest 
to the United States at this time, dele- 
gates believed the rules would be ac- 
ceptable. They had already been pub- 
lished, and Americans were expected to 
withdraw a previous reservation. But 
last minute instructions from Washing- 
ton killed agreement and left the mone- 
tary committee with only silver and 
commercial debt as important topics 
to discuss. 

Governor Black, new head of the 
Federal Reserve Board, explained the 
American stand in Washington. 

“Academic,” said Mr. Black, of the 
resolution. “We are not on the gold 
standard, and only. five or six countries 
are.” 

Senator Pittman tried to soothe ruf- 
fled delegates the next day by a letter 
to Ramsay MacDonald, chairman of 
the Conference. He pointed out that 
other countries could discuss the topic 
if they wished. But gold bloc repre- 
sentatives, already angered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s note on currency sta- 
bilization, accused the United States of 
blocking all monetary problems. And 
even the Americans were confused and 
divided. 

“What is the use of sending a team 
in the field and then changing the sig- 
nals on us?” one said hopelessly, upset 
by the Federal Reserve’s veto. 

Another clash occurred when Sena- 
tor Joseph Connolly of the Irish Free 


State supported a Soviet Russian reso- 
lution in favor of a pact of economic 
non-aggression. Referring to the se- 
vere tariff barriers that the English 
and Irish created against each other in 
their quarrel over land annuities, he 
started to explain the history of the 
dispute. 


Premier Colijn, Dutch chairman of 
the economic commission, ruled that 
his committee could not judge the ques- 
tion and stopped the speech. The Irish 
senator protested vigorously, declaring 
that he would distribute his speech any- 
way. He stomped from the hall in 
high indignation, amid the cheers of 
the gallery. 

A further shock to delegates came 
with Great Britain’s flat refusal to co- 





operate in an international public 
works program for the relief of unem- 
ployment. The measure had French 
and American support—an unusual al- 
liance for this conference. It was 
praised by delegate after delegate. 

Walter Runciman, president of the 
Board of Trade and spokesman for the 
British, was cruelly blunt. 

“We spent 100,000,000 sterling 
(roughly $480,000,000) in recent 
years,” he declared, “and found it un- 
duly expensive.” Britain’s effort to re- 
duce unemployment, he explained, had 
put to work only 2,000 men directly 
and 2,000 indirectly for each million 
pounds spent. 





“It was an experiment,” he contin- 
ued, “and we don’t intend to repeat it 
We have terminated our schemes for 
relieving unemployment by capital ex- 
penditure, and we will not reopen them 
whatever may happen elsewhere.” 

Mr. Runciman cautioned that if 
Britain were asked to lend money for 
any such scheme, “the answer would 
be in the negative.” And he said that 
public works was “a question for each 
country to decide for itself.” 


Assistant Secretary of State Ray- 
mond Moley returned last week to re- 
port the results of his week’s sojourn 
in London to President Roosevelt. With 
him came Herbert Bayard Swope, his 
companion on the courier trip to the 
London delegation. And in their wake 
they left a trail of bills that may run 
up to $3,000, for their seven-day serv- 
ice abroad. There was an item of $500 
for the charter of an airplane to take 
them from Queenstown to London, 
which was never used. There was a bill 


INTERNATIONAL 


British Empire Leaders at Conference: Bennett, Chamberlain, MacDonald 


of $1,300 for transatlantic telephone 
conversations. 

Irked by the bad news, Mr. Moley de- 
clared he would pay all personal ex- 
penses while the Government would 
take care of the official items which 
had been authorized. 

Whether Mr. Moley succeeded in his 
task of interpreting the President’s 
mind to our delegates abroad has never 
been made clear. But there is no 
doubt that Mr. Swope, .executive editor 
of the defunct New York World, took 
care of press relations in proper shape. 

“On the radio President Roosevelt 
has sex appeal,” was his enthusiastic 
description to London correspondents. 
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GERMANY: Hitler Punishes 
Critics of His One-Party State 



















































Now that Germany has been revolu- 
tionized into a “totalitarian,” one-party 
state, Chancellor Hitler is struggling to 
pacify it. He is relying on his two fa- 
miliar weapons: exhortation and force. 


REPRISALS: On July 9 The New 
York Times published an article by 
Philipp Scheidemann, Socialist leader 
now a refugee in Czechoslovakia, who 
proclaimed the German Republic from 
a balcony of the Reichstag Building 
and was its first Chancellor. 

“Hitler’s Berlin,” it said, “is an in- 
cendiary torch with which criminals 
and a group of mentally deranged are 
playing around a powder keg.” 

A few days later Prussian secret po- 
lice seized five of Herr Scheidemann’s 
relatives and sent them to a concentra- 
tion camp. 

“Gangster methods,” declared foreign 
newspapers, but their protest went un- 
heeded. 

Hitler’s Germany has other means of 
retaliating against criticism from 
abroad. Among the 30 laws passed by 
his Cabinet in a single day last week 
was one providing that Germans living 
abroad, who refuse to return home on 
demand, may be deprived of their cit- 
izenship and property. 


PROTESTANTS: On July 23 Ger- 
man Protestants will go to the polls to 
register their opinion of the constitution 
which, written by church leaders and 
endorsed by the Cabinet last week, will 
regulate the Church in which Ger- 
many’s Protestant groups are being 
united. 

They will also choose delegates to the 
national synod, or council, and members 
of local church boards. Hence they 
should show whether their sympathies 
lie with the Nazi group of so-calied 
“German Christians,” who would sub- 
ordinate the Church to the State, or 
the non-Nazis who would preserve its 
spiritual independence. - 

President von Hindenburg (see cov- 
er), who recently intervened to restore 
peace among German Protestants, has 
received a message from Hitler declar- 
ing: “I am glad to be able to state that 
your desire, which is also mine, for the 
pacification of evangelical church life 
is about to be realized.” 


BUSINESS: All last week the Hitler 
government pounded out its new theme 
song: the revolution has gone far 
enough; interference with business 
must cease. 

Minister of the Interior Frick issued 
a warning to those who “persist in 
speaking of a continuation of the revo- 
lution or of a ‘second revolution.’ ” 

“Whoever talks in this fashion,” he 
said, “must realize that he is setting up 
himself against the leader (Hitler) and 
that he will be dealt with accordingly.” 
“We must create a synthesis between 
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the idealism of national socialism und 
the realities of business,” declared 
Chancellor Hitler, hacking another 
chunk off the radical part of his radical- 
reactionary program. 

In the industrial sphere, “we must 
go forward step by step, without de- 
stroying radically: the existing things 
and endangering our own foundations 
of life.’ 

On Saturday he appointed a General 
Economic Council of prominent busi- 
ness men to advise him on industrial 
policies. 

“This,” he specified, “includes unso- 
cial action on the part of employers as 
well as unfounded agitation and incite- 
ment of workers.” 


Naming Babies: Variations of “Hit- 
ler” Forbidden by the Chancellor 


German parents may not name their 
children Hitlerine or Hitlerike. Officials 
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Philipp Scheidemann, Refugee 


have been ordered not to register ba- 
bies bearing the Christian name “Hit- 
ler” or any variation thereof. 

If the Chancellor dislikes to have 
his name bandied about, however, he 
cannot have enjoyed last week’s Aus- 
trian newspapers, in which “Hitlers” 
were common as commas. 

The occasion was a three-page story 
in an anti-Nazi Austrian newspaper 
declaring that Hitler’s grandmother on 
his mother’s side was a Jew and that 
therefore Jewish blood coursed in the 
veins of the world’s most prominent 
Jew-baiter. 

Pro-Hitler newspapers denied these 
statements, listing five generations of 












non-Jewish Hitlers in Austria, the 
Chancellor’s birthplace. Soon Austrian 
papers were full of names like Hidler, 
Hiedler, Huedler, and Hueller, used to 
support opposing arguments. 

In Berlin it was officially and em. 
phatically denied that Hitler had Jew. 
ish forbears. “The reports are false 
from beginning to end,” the denial said, 


DISARMAMENT: Henderson 


Takes to “the Road” for Peace 


Arthur Henderson, traveling sales- 
man of disarmament (see cover), 
climbed into a wagon-lit at Rome last 
week, satisfied that his job henceforth 
would be easier. 

At the Italian Foreign Ministry four 
gold-bordered, leather-bound texts in 
French, English, Italian, and German 
proclaimed that for the next ten years, 
four nations would endeavor to settle 
their disputes through the League of 
Nations. They would cooperate with 
other European powers to maintain 
peace, consider the revision of inap- 
plicable treaties, and “make every ef- 
fort” to insure the success of the World 
Disarmament Conference which recon- 
venes in Geneva, Oct. 16. Signed by 
representatives of the four powers, rati- 
fication by their governments was con- 
sidered assured. 

Mr. Henderson, president of the con- 
ference, knew the Four-Power Pact im- 
plied more than it stated. It signified 
recognition of Germany’s claim to na- 
tional equality. More important, it 
hinted prospective French and Italian 
accord on Yugoslav security. 


France considers this security linked 
with her own, without which she re- 
fuses to disarm. She is bound by treat- 
ies to the Little Entente (Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania) and has sup- 
ported Yugoslavia against Italy, whose 
Premier sought abolition or limitation 
of the fleet of Yugoslav submarines and 
destroyers in the Adriatic. Strained 
Yugoslav-Italian relations long have 
caused bitterness between the two ma- 
jor Mediterranean powers. Some ob- 
servers thought Mussolini’s signature 
on the pact indicated important conces- 
sions to French security demands. 

Greatly encouraged, Mr. Henderson 
said: “The Four-Power Pact should 
prove an important factor in provid- 
ing a solution of the disarmament prob- 
lem.” 

Since the Disarmament Conference 
adjourned on June 29 with meager re 
sults, the former iron puddler ha 
worked tirelessly to “sell” peace to the 
statesmen of Europe. In Paris he col 
ferred‘with Premier Edouard Daladier 
and Foreign Minister Joseph Paul-Bot- 
cour, in Rome—before the pact was 
signed—with Mussolini. 

He left Rome for Berlin, to discuss 
disarmament with Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler. During the Summer his sturdy 
figure and the umbrella which serv@ 
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as pilgrim’s staff will invade other Eu- 
ropean capitals. In the Fall he will re- 
turn to Geneva for another resolute 
effort to reconcile differences and lay 
the foundations of lasting peace. 


INDIA: Gandhi’s Appeal 
Continues Civil Disobedience 


Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, India’s “terrible meek,” de- 
scended the steps of Lady Thackersey’s 
luxurious villa one day last week, en- 
tered an automobile, and was driven to 
nearby Poona. 

There delegates of the Indian Con- 
gress party, of which he is leader, held 
a secret conference to determine 
whether their civil disobedience cam- 
paign should continue. Failing to in- 
duce the British Government to grant 
India the degree of self-government 
they desired, the campaign had been 
painful for party members. 

Thousands were injured by the police. 
Thousands more were imprisoned. 
Gandhi was jailed for sixteen months. 

In recent months the campaign lan- 
guished. Party leaders indicated their 
wish to drop it and, until Gandhi 
reached Poona, the assumption was that 
it would soon be unconditionally aban- 
doned. 


The crowd around the conference hall 
exploded into cheers as he arrived. One 
leader after another made his way to 
Gandhi’s door. It soon became evident 
that unconditional peace would not sat- 
isfy him. His first proposal was that 
mass disobedience be superseded by “‘in- 
dividual disobedience,” and 100 were 
chosen for the job. 

The conference vetoed this sugges- 
tion. But, persuaded by Gandhi, it also 
vetoed the suggestion that civil dis- 
obedience be ended unconditionally. Its 
final decision was to abandon the cam- 
paign when and if an “honorable settle- 
ment” was reached between Gandhi 
and the British Viceroy. 

Gandhi thereupon sent a message to 
the Viceroy asking for an interview. 

The Viceroy replied that the pro- 
posal to abandon the campaign had 
strings tied to it and that, unless these 
were removed, an interview was out of 
the question. 


Maharaja: Levied Exorbitant Taxes: 
Begins Two-Year Exile in London 


Huge tom-toms boomed from hill- 
tops in the little State of Alwar, In- 
dia, one day in early January, warning 
Meo tribal leaders to assemble, armed, 
at concentration points. Troops of Al- 
war's Maharaja, Sir Jey Singhji Ba- 
hadur, had’ arrived to crush the Meos’ 
revolt against heavy taxes and stop 
their attacks on Hindus. 

Soon the tribesmen and forces of the 

ja, who is a Hindu himself, 

locked horns. When troops seemed in- 
adequate to restore order, the British 
ernment of India interceded, rush- 
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ing forces from Delhi, 80 miles to the 
northeast. 

British intervention spelled disaster 
to the Maharaja. A British investigat- 
ing commission found that the taxes 
against which Meo farmers had re- 
volted were exorbitant. It suggested 
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The Exiled Maharaja of Alwar 


financial reforms. The Maharaja re- 
jected them. The Earl of Willingdon, 
Viceroy of India, warned him to choose 
between the reforms and exile for two 
years. He chose exile. : 
Last week he arrived in Dover with 
a retinue of sixteen, was greeted by the 
Lord Mayor, and was driven to Lon- 
don in an automobile from which, since 
his religion prohibits contact with 
leather, all leather had been removed. 


CHINA: 


End War; Japan Threatens 


Feng Refuses To 


The burly and brutal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, China’s so-called Christian 
General, likes to knit and to paint 
plum blossoms. He has been known to 
baptize 10,000 infantrymen with a hose, 
and his troops have been heard singing 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” in a Chi- 
nese falsetto. 


When peace was made with the 
Japanese on May 31, Feng, once 
China’s mightiest warrior, refused to 
beat his swords into plowshares. In- 
stead, he gave himself the title of 
Commander-in-Chief of the People’s 
Allied Anti-Japanese Army, and in 
Chahar Province prepared his forces 
for combat. 

The central government urged him 
to lay down his arms and luxuriate in 
the title: Director General of Forestry 
and Reclamation in the Northwest. 
Feng refused. Ignorant but able, he 
defied oncoming troops sent against 
him by the central government and as- 
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saulted Dolon Nor, a city held by 
Japanese and Manchukuoans and situ- 
ated near the border of Japanese-con- 
trolled Jehol Province. 

Last week, to the anger of the 
Japanese, Dolon Nor fell before him. 
Japan’s consequent threat to take 
“necessary measures” against Feng fill 
the Chinese with apprehension. They 
fear the “necessary measures” may in- 
clude the conquest of all Chahar. 


SPAIN: Americans Jailed 
In Fight With Majorca Guard 


Three years ago the balmy Spanish 
island of Majorca, 130 miles south- 
east of Barcelona, had about 700 tour- 
ists. Last year it had 100,000. 

All round the western world news 

had spread of this Mediterranean par- 
adise, where one might rent a house 
for $40 a year, hire servants for $4 
a month, buy food and wine for $6 
a month, and look at beautiful scenery 
free. Besides, there were tennis, golf, 
bathing, peasants in native costume, 
bright Mediterranean colors, olive trees, 
and a beautiful cathedral. 
. Price estimates varied with their 
source, but the essential point was 
always the same: Majorca was a cheap 
and charming place to live. 

To Majorca, therefore, from their 
own depression-ridden lands fied boat- 
loads of Americans, Britons, Germans, 
and Danes. An art colony took root. 
Foreign-language newspapers were es- 
tablished. American tea rooms sprout- 
ed, American bars bloomed, American 
night clubs blossomed, American ladies 
set up shops to sell home-made cake. 


Among the many Americans in Ma- 
jorca are Roderick F. Mead of New 
York, Edmund W. Blodgett of Con- 
necticut, Clinton B. Lockwood of 
Massachusetts, all artists, Mrs. Lock- 
wood, a cellist, and Rutherford Fuller- 
ton of Ohio, a retired manufacturer. 

These luckless visitors recently be- 
came embroiled with a member of the 
Civil Guard, or Spanish military police 
force, and so created trouble and wor- 
ry in the State Department at Wash- 
ington and the American Embassy in 
Madrid. 

Fullerton’s version is that Blodgett, 
fresh from a neighboring cafe, was 
refused admission by the doorman of 
a Palma hotel, who called a guard 
from a barracks across the street. 
The guard, he says, hit Blodgett on 
the nose, breaking his eyeglasses, and 
when Mrs. Lockwood remonstrated, 
she was whacked with the flat of his 
sword. Lockwood leaped into the fray 
and the guard, one of Spain’s own un- 
touchables, was soon nursing a bruise 
over one eye. 

At any rate, all five were clapped 
into jail and there they have stayed. 

Friendly and courteous, usually, the 
guards are jealous of their prestige. 
In their gray uniforms, with red 
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epaulets, black. boots, and black patent 
Jeather hats turned up in front, they 
cut. an impressive figure. 

Since early June the Americans have 
been held without bail facing court- 
martial and possible eight-year prison 
sentences. The Américan , Ambassa- 
dor to Spain long ago appealed for 
their release. The American Consul 
General at Barcelona was sent to 
Majorca to investigate. Spanish of- 
ficials, however, were reluctant to in- 
terfere. Attacking a guard in Spain 
is a serious offense and is still serious 
to five languishing Americans. 


ANOTHER ATTACK: In an ar- 
ticle in the July issue of the American 
Mercury, Theodore Pratt, American 
author now living in Majorca, brings 
in a minority report on the Mediter- 
ranean Paradise. 

Its mountains, he says, are bare 
and gray, its roads mostly dusty holes, 
its bays minus sand beaches, its houses 
mainly torture-chambers. Its cuisine, 
che continues, is inferior, its climate the 
opposite of the popular conception, its 
capital, Palma, “about as exciting as 
Bridgeport, Conn.” 

Majorcans, he says, are extremely 
cruel to animals. “They think noth- 
ing of skinning a rabbit alive... 
they kick harmless dogs to death, and 
put out the eyes of cats. . .” 

Early Monday morning a mob of 
Majorcans descended on Pratt’s villa, 
warned him to stop criticizing their 
island, and threatened to lynch him. 


JAPAN: Revolutionary Plot 


Uncovered at Moonlit Shrine 


Into the moonlit, pine-shadowed park 
surrounding the Meiji Shrine, Tokyo 
police crept stealthily one night last 
week. Near the shrine they saw two 
black groups. The police crept closer, 
started up, rushed at them. 

The groups scattered.. Officers col- 
lared eight men but more than 60 es- 
caped. The eight, their captors said, 
were members of Nihon Seisanto (Ja- 
pan Protective Industry Party), headed 
by Ryohei Uchida, Mitsuru Toyama, 
and Zenichi Suzuki. The group that 
got away presumably was a quorum of 
the Aikyojuku (Love Homeland Asso- 
ciation), some of whose members killed 
Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai last year. Po- 
lice claimed both groups planned whole- 
sale assassinations, which were to in- 
clude the Premier, the War and Home 
Ministers, and many other officials. 

Disappointed in their haul, the police 
raided other sections of Tokyo, captur- 
ing 400 prisoners and uncovering stage 
properties of a revolution. These in- 
cluded 385 head bands of the kind the 
Samurai (aristocratic warriors) used to 


“second restoration,” the name given 
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to the movement to establish a new gov- 
ernment on Fascist lines. 

Uchida and Toyama, who often have 
advocated revolution, are also joint 
presidents of the Kokuyukai (Black 
Dragon Association), which favors a 
pan-Asiatic league against white dom- 
ination. Suzuki, one of those arrested, 
is secretary of the Seisanto. Japanese 
journalists believe interest in the or- 
ganization is waning and that Suzuki 
planned to revive it with a dramatic 
coup. 


The public thought reports of the new 
plot were exaggerated. A few days 
after the arrests, however, police 
claimed several of their prisoners had 
admitted a plan to rob gunsmiths’ shops 
of weapons, slay Cabinet officials, and 
raid banks, eventually exterminating all 
financiers, capitalists, and politicians. 

Japanese often come to the Meiji, a 
Shinto shrine dedicated to a former 
Emperor, to seek guidance. High offi- 
cials, who took the plot seriously, 
thought the conspirators owed their 
capture to their desire for divine en- 
couragement before setting about their 
task. 


BRITAIN: Bill Proposes Long 
Jail Terms for “Gun-Toters”’ 


Britain has not the easy tolerance 
for gun-toting that has made one 
writer refer to the United States as 
“Gat Goofy.” Carrying a gun is de- 
cidedly not the fashion in the British 
underworld, though some _ British 
criminals have lately aped American 
methods even to the extent of sporting 
sawed-off shotguns. ¢ 

British sentiment regarding gun- 
carrying is indicated in a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Lords with 
government support. It provides a 
fourteen-year prison sentence for any- 
one using firearms to avoid arrest, a 
seven-year sentence for anyone pos- 
sessing firearms while committing a 
crime. 

The penalties, it is specifically pro- 
vided, will not be lessened if the gun 
is a dummy or if it is unworkable or 
unloaded. 


Prince of Wales: Gives Up Farming 
Because of “Public Engagements” 


Edward Albert Christian George An- 
drew Patrick David, Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, Duke of Cornwall, 
Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, 
Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles 
and Great Steward of Scotland, is tired 
of being a downtrodden farmer. His 
model farm in central England, 120 
acres of fat pasture land at Lenton, 
Nottinghamshire, on which he has bred 
sleek shorthorn cattle, is for sale. Of- 
ficially it is explained that public en- 
gagements leave the Prince no time for 
farming. An explanation more widely 
credited is that the deficit is larger than 
he cares to meet. 
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OTHER NATIONS: Portugal 
Cuts Taxes, Balances Budget 





PORTUGAL: While taxpayers 
throughout the world groaned at ip. 
creased taxes, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, last week presented to Porty- 
gal a 10% reduction in taxes on build- 
ing operations, and her fifth consecu- 
tive balanced budget. The Republic is 
one of the few nations of the world in 
the black instead of the red. 

The financial genius of Dr. Salazar 
is generally credited for the unusual 
state of the Portuguese Treasury. The 
principal colonies—Mozambique, Portu- 
guese Guinea, Goa, and the Cape Verde 
Islands—are in the satisfactory finan- 
cial condition of the mother country. 

Government receipts are 2,214,000,000 
escudos (currently 4.43 cents), a favor- 
able balance of 2,000,000 escudos, and 
an increase of 78,903,000 escudos over 
last year’s revenue. 


AUSTRIA:Dueling desperately with 
the government of Chancellor Dollfuss, 
Austrian Nazis last week delivered 
some novel thrusts. 

Now that the Swastika has been out- 
lawed, Nazis may no longer wear 
Swastika emblems in their buttonholes. 
Brown match heads have therefore been 
substituted—a suitable symbol, their 
opponents say, for “the party of incen- 
diarism.” Swastikas still appear, how- 
ever. They are painted on rocks, walls, 
and sidewalks, and floated down rivers 
on rafts. 

To reduce the government’s income 
from the tobacco monopoly, Austrian 
Nazis have been asked to give up smok- 
ing for a month. They have also been 
ordered to eat no meat, so that “the 
Austrian peasants will be ruined—Pre- 
mier Dollfuss will get the blame and be 
overthrown.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A post-war 
version of the Wandering Jew was 
played at Teschen last week. Teschen 
lies on both sides of the Olsa River, 
and a 300-foot bridge marks the boul- 
dary line between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 

For more than 43 years G. W. Rosel- 
feld lived on the eastern bank of the 
Olsa, in what was originally Austria, 
but Czech territory since the World 
War. Last week a court there ruled 
that Rosenfeld was a Polish citizen, 
and expelled him to Poland. 

Rosenfeld passed the guards at the 


“Czech end of the bridge and crossed 


to Poland. The Polish guards at the 
other end claimed that he had 00 
nationality, prodded him with theif 
rifles, and refused to admit him. 

All day and all night Rosenfeld shut- 
tled back and forth between the two 
countries. Desperate on the 
morning, he forced his way past the 
Czech guards. He was imp 
charged with insulting officials and 
entering the country illegally. 
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INTERNATIONAL EUROPEAN 


Leslie Thornton (With His Wife) and William MacDonald, Massed Wedding of 50 Couples in Nazi Land, Smiled 


British Engineers Released by Russia, en Route Home Upon by Publicity Director Goebbels (Lower Right) 


INTERNATIONAL 
A Check-Up of Prisoners in the Isle of Pines Penitentiary, Cuba’s Most Modern Prison, Holding 
1,000 Men. The Tiers of Doorless Cells Encircle the Space Where the Guards are Placed 


Srunittioue. ; INTERNATIONAL 
Launching the First Battleship of the Navy of Man- Pope Pius XI Inspects New Printing Presses of 
chukuo, Japan’s Puppet State Carved Out of Manchuria “Observatore Romano,” Semi-Official Vatican Paper 
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ICKES: Roosevelt’s “Mr. Ix” 
Becomes Power In New Deal 


“Who,” asked Americans the day 
Mr. Roosevelt announced his Cabinet 
last March, “is Ix?” 

Ix was Harold L. Ickes (pronounced 
Ickuss), who had beer chosen Secre- 
tary of the Interior. His name meant 
little to newspaper readers five months 
ago, but it has come to mean much 
since, for he is emerging as one of 
the outstanding men in the New Deal. 
Last week he wrestled with the ques- 
tion of how fast the Public Works 
Administration should spend money 
(see page 21). 

He is a veteran wrestler with ques- 
tions and controversies. He was still 
a senior at the University of Chicago 
in 1897 when he joined the fight against 
Yerkes, the traction magnate whom 
Theodore Dreiser satirized in his novel, 
“The Financier.” For ten stirring 
years, as a political reporter on The 
Chronicle and then The Record, he 
mixed in the rough and tumble of 
politics at a time when American 
cities were struggling to free them- 
selves from corruption. He became a 
lawyer and continued the fight, always 
on the losing side. In 1911 Mr. Ickes 
tried to put President Merriam of the 
University of Chicago into the City 
Hall and failed. He was one of those 
who, in 1912, followed Theodore Roose- 
velt out of the Republican National 
Convention hall in Chicago to an 
auditorium down the street, where 
the Progressive Party was formed. He 
strove vainly for Charles Evans 
Hughes in the Presidential campaign 
of 1916 and came back from Y. M. C. A. 
work in France to manage the unsuc- 
cessful pre-convention battle of Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson of California. 


La Follette went down despite his 
efforts in 1924 and Smith did the same 
in 1928. It was not until 1930 that 
Harold L. Ickes pinned his colors to 
a winner. Then, burning to drive Big 
Bill Thompson from the head of Chi- 
cago’s government, he supported the 
late Tony Cermak, who was killed last 
Winter by an assassin. 

“What Chicago needs,” said Mr. 
Ickes during the Thompson-Cermak 
battle, “is a Franklin D. Roosevelt, an 
Al Smith, or a Gifford Pinchot.” 

When it got Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Chicago had to share him with the 
rest of the country. 

The Democratic President, anxious 
to make a real, liberal-conservative di- 
vision between the parties, tried to 
coax Progressive Republicans into his 
fold. He offered the post of Secretary 
of the Interior to Senator Johnson 
and then to Senator Bronson Cutting 
of New Mexico. Both refused it, but 
joined to recommend Mr. Ickes. Mr. 


Roosevelt met him, said he “liked the 
cut of his jib,” and offered him the job. 

The opponent of Yerkes, Insull, and 
the Power Trust generally, the enemy 
of graft and privilege, Mr. Ickes de- 
parted from the Republican Party to 
which he was but loosely allied and en- 
rolled under the Roosevelt banner. 
When he got to Washington he moved 
the Secretary’s desk out of the inner 
sanctum, where it had always been, 
to an outer room where every caller 
could keep an eye on him. There had 
been shady goings-on in that inner 
sanctum when it was occupied by Sec- 
retary Albert Bacon Fall, and Mr. Ickes 
wanted to be in plain view as he 
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Secretary and Mrs. Ickes 


fussed with the papers piled before 
him and shouted for the blotter he for- 
ever mislays. On hot days, the Sec- 
retary’s Adam’s apple also is in plain 
view, for he finds it easier to think 
with his collar open. . 
Mr. Ickes gets to his office at eight 
o’clock every morning, an hour before 
the clerks arrive. He works at top 
speed all day in the Department and 
brings a brief case home with him. He 
writes or dictates every word of his 
own speeches. If he is dragged out 
to a dinner party, he hurries home as 
soon as possible, so as to be on the 
job bright and early next morning. 


As the long experienced foe of graft 
in Chicago, the Secretary lay awake 
nights worrying about the $3,300,000,- 
000 that NIRA (see p. 21) would 
spend on public works. He expressed 
his concern to the President and was 
drafted for the job of supervising the 
expenditure. He didn’t want it, but 
having made his case, couldn’t escape. 

His hobby is gardening. Recently 
he was invited to a Maryland house on 
the assumption that he would enter- 








tain the guests with a discussion of the 
New Deal. The house had a large 
garden. After Mr. Ickes saw it he 
would talk of nothing else. 

Mr. Ickes is a pleasant fellow who 
talks freely. He is stocky, his shoul- 
ders are a bit rounded and he wears 
thick glasses. He does not mind that 
his wife, who is in the Illinois Legis- 
lature, and his children prefer to stay 
in Winnetka, Il. 

Washington has begun to accept him 
as the Cabinet wit. When he got lost 
in the great Department of Commerce 
building built by Mr. Hoover, he di- 
rected a newspaperman, whom he met 
in the corridor, to “wire Mr. Hoover 
a member of the Cabinet is lost in his 
building.” When the boat on which 
he was approaching a seagoing Cab- 
inet meeting on the cruiser Indianapolis 
seemed ready to upset, he inquired 
whether Cabinet members would be 
required to leave in the order of their 
rank. 

“They call me almost anything,” said 
the Secretary to a reporter who asked 
how to pronounce his name. 


KIPLING: “Father, We Authors 


Cannot Tell a Lie,” He Says 


Like Parson Weems’s George Wash- 
ington, authors cannot tell a lie. Or 
so one of the most popular of them 
said over the radio last week. Rudyard 
Kipling broke a long rule by permitting 
a speech of his to be broadcast at a 
London luncheon at which the Canadian 
Authors Association was entertained 
by the Royal Society of Literature. 

American listeners thrilled when the 
voice of their hero came over a net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company early one morning last week. 
For Kipling worshipers, now for the 
most part as gray as their idol, will 
never admit that age can stale the 
infinite variety of the man who wrote 
“Barrack Room Ballads,” “The Jungle 
Books,” and “Soldiers Three.” 


And when Mr: Kipling said: “We 
who use words enjoy a peculiar priv- 
ilege over our fellows; we cannot tell 
a lie however much we may wish to 
do so,’ countless Kipling admirers were 
ready to maintain that the quiet, be- 
spectacled, little man of letters in his 
most fictive moments had never told 
anything but the truth. 

The eternal veracity of ‘authors in 
their working hours” was explained this 
way: That the more aspects of life the 
writers pick, “the more certainly do we 
betray any truth concerning our own 
age. It is with us as it is with timber. 
Every knot or shake in a board reveals 
some disease or injury that overtook 
the log while it was growing. Now, 4 
gentleman of the name of Gene Pin- 
chot who built a frame house for me 
put this in a nutshell. He said: ‘Every- 
thing which the tree she have exper 
ienced in the forest, she take with her 
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into the house.’ That is the law for us 


, and sensitive over the “he- 
isn’t-what-he-used-to-be” attitude of 
the younger critics, Kipling’s admirers 
found in this salty speech the old touch. 

Only a few days before his broad- 
cast, the 68-year-old author was honor- 
ed by the French. A recent book of 
his, “Memories of France,” so charmed 
the members of the Academie des 
Sciences et Politiques that he was 
elected a foreign associate member. 
His cousin, the pipe-smoking ex-Pre- 
mier Stanley Baldwin, Lord President 
of the Council—who, according to Kip- 
ling, “is the literary member of the 
family”—is also an academician. In 
welcoming Mr. Kipling to the ranks of 
the academicians, M. Camille Barrere, 
formerly Ambassador to Italy, said 
that he could see beyond his own 
nation and depict universal humanity. 

However he may range, he is quite 
British. No voice is as bellicose as his 
when he fancies some slight on Brit- 
ish honor. 


“In a certain measure I am remark- 
ably like the rest of the English,” he 
said in a recent speech on welding the 
British Empire into one economic unit. 
“First I convince myself that a thing 
is not going to happen, and when it does 
happen, I say perhaps something will 
turn up. When it continues to happen, 
Isit down andI say: ‘Well, I don’t see 
what can be done, let me go for a walk.’ 
I believe in hope. I don’t know that I 
believe much in principles, in politics.” 

So he goes for a walk over the smil- 
ing fields around his home in Burwash, 
in sleepy Sussex, peering at his world 
from under shaggy brows. He gives 
strict orders that curious tourists are 
not to be told where he lives. He hates 
to talk to strangers, dotes on long dis- 
cussions of crops, the weather, and 
rural gossip with his farmer neighbors 
and friends. 

’ His rare public appearances are at 
the Burwash Parish Council. There he 
stoutly defends the tenets and creeds 
of the old Toryism that so largely dis- 
appeared at the end of the War. He 
upholds land tithes, hereditary rights, 


‘anything that he believes is rooted. 


Lately his active mind has been en- 
amored of the mysticism of the East. 
He loves the rites of the Masonic order 
to which he belongs, is fascinated by 
telepathy and the theory of cosmic 
waves. The death of a beloved son in 
the War and his own long illness, when 
death was not far from his side, have 
left their mark on him. 

The man who would have been Poet 
Laureate of England had it not been 
for his reference to Queen Victoria as 
“The Widow o’ Windsor,” the winner 
of the Nobel prize in 1907, the author of 
half a hundred books, tells in his recent 
work, “Limits and Renewals,” the story 
of Azrael the Angel of Death, Gabriel, 
and Satan. The three come down to 
earth in England and give Kipling a 
chance to spoof at progress, mass ac- 
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tion, higher education. The first to 
write winged words in praise of loco- 
motives, automobiles, and great liners, 


KEYSTONE 


Mr. Kipling, a Broadcaster at 68 


he flees from the pressure of a machine 
civilization to sheltered, feudal Sussex. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 


As Reflected in the News 


ENGAGED: The sports world had 
two engagements to announce last 
week. The first was that of Eleanor 
Holm, beautiful Olympic swimming 
star and motion picture actress, and 
Arthur Jarrett, radio singer; the sec- 
ond was that of Jack Dempsey, now 
barnstorming with Max Baer, and Han- 
nah Williams, Broadway actress and 
former wife of Roger Wolfe Kahn. 


DIVORCED: In Chicago, Mrs. Sal- 
ly Osmon Levy from Herbert Levy, be- 
cause she was tired of “playing second 
fiddle to a ventriloquist’s dummy.” Her 
name was always being called, Mrs. 
Levy alleged, and she could never 
figure out whether it was by Herbert, 
her husband, or Charlie, his dummy. 
Whenever she had cantaloupe for 
breakfast, unseen persons asked how 
the bacon and eggs tasted. She grew 
to prefer Charlie to Herbert, because 
Charlie was dumb, while Herbert was 
“too smart.” 


@ Judith Allen, pretty 21-year-old film 
player, last week announced that for 
two years she and Gus Sonnenberg, 
wrestler, have been married. The an- 
nouncement came on the heels of a 
complaint by the former Dartmouth 
football star, that her name was being 
too frequently mentioned in gossip 
columns with Gary Cooper’s. 

When Hollywood reporters went to 
her house to ask her about it, the ac- 
tress admitted the marriage in New 
York, then added: “I don’t want to 
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hurt Gus but I do not love him and all 
I can do, I suppose, is to obtain a 
divorce.” 


DIED: Edwin Gould, 67, one of three 
sons of the spectacular Jay Gould, died 
last week in Oyster Bay, L. I. Over his 
father’s protests he left Columbia Uni- 
versity in his junior year to go to the 
family’s stamping ground—Wall Street. 

His first year he made $1,000,000 in 
the type of speculation that delighted 
his father. When he was 25, the elder 
Gould died and left him a large chunk 
of the $80,000,000 he had made by toss- 
ing dilapidated old railroads together 
and selling stock in the new companies. 

Not so spectacular as his brothers 
and sisters, Edwin devoted most of his 
later years to quiet country life. 


@ Professor Irving Babbitt of Har- 
vard, who devised his “new humanism” 
in 1895 and was surprised when a fad- 
crazy country picked it up three years 
ago, died last week in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The once widely popular doctrine of 
the cultured, erudite teacher con- 
tended that man should find his own 
life level, which he placed midway be- 
tween the natural animal level and the 
spiritual. He would have had man 
avoid all excesses. 

Immediately and immensely popular, 
humanism, being largely a negative 
philosophy, was unable to stand on its 
own legs and died only a short time 
before its author. 


@ Sir John Ellerman, England’s Rock- 
efeller, died Monday in Dieppe, France, 
at the age of 71. He left a fortune es- 
timated at $140,000,000. 

Sir John’s life was the hackneyed 
American success story, told with a 
British accent. The son of a German 
shipping clerk, he began his career in 
the office of an accountant. He was 
wealthy before he was thirty. In his 
middle age he was running a shipping 
line with dozens of vessels. 

Like many a multimillionaire, he was 
more interested in earning than spend- 
ing. Gifts to charity were anonymous. 
The Ellerman estate is expected to 
yield the British exchequer about $67,- 
000,000 in death duties. 


MARRIED: On Christmas Eve, 
1900, the headliner at the Savoy The- 
ater in Dawson, Alaska was Klondike 
Kate. John Matson, a_ goldrusher, 
struck by her beauty and charm, made 
every effort to meet her and was 
finally successful. 

Then, while he stuck to his claim, 
she came to the States to help estab- 
lish the name of Alexander Pantages 
as one of the greatest in vaudeville. 
Matson lost track of her until four 
years ago, when he read about her at- 
tending the Seattle stampede of the 
Sourdoughs. 

Immediately he started a mail court- 
ship which culminated last week, when 
the couple met in Vancouver to be mar- 
ried “within a day or so.” 
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TENNIS: Crystal Gazing Into 
The 1933 Davis Cup Finals 


A man who could remember offhand 
the Davis Cup schedule two months 
ago, could probably also sit blind- 
folded in London and defeat 24 chess 
champions in Chicago by radio. 
Thirty-three countries were then brack- 
eted in a complex system of zone and 
inter-zone eliminations. England and 
the United States emerged last week- 
end as the only survivors, and they 
are now about to engage in a match 
to see who has the right to challenge 
France, holder of the cup, next week- 
end. 

Just as the eyes of the sporting 
world focused clearly on this suddenly 
simplified picture, a news item last 
Saturday seemed to imply that Austria, 
an unheard-of tennis power, was still 
in the running. It stated that she 
had defeated Spain to gain the lead in 
the Davis Cup elimination series. Ten- 
nis followers read more closely and 
discovered that Austria and Spain had 
met in a preliminary round of the 
1934 Davis Cup matches before the 
1933 winner had been established. In- 
terest quickly returned to this year’s 
teams. 


ENGLISH TEAM: Fred Perry, 
Henry W. (Bunny) Austin, George 
Hughes, Harold Lee. If England is to 
get by the United States, Perry will 
have to be at his best. He will prob- 
ably play in both singles matches and 
will pair with Hughes in the doubles. 
He is not rated a good chance to beat 
Vines, but may readily defeat Allison. 
Austin, the other singles player, also 
will probably lose to Vines but likewise 
is an even choice against Allison. The 
outcome, therefore, may depend on the 
doubles, in which Perry and Hughes 
are a formidable pair. Lee will stand 
ready to replace Perry if he tires. 


UNITED STATES TEAM: Ells- 
worth Vines Jr., Wilmer Allison, George 
M. Lott, John Van Ryn. Vines, although 
he will not play in the doubles, has as 
much responsibility as Perry. Should 
he fail to win two singles matches 
against England, and iater against 
France if the United States team 
reaches the challenge round, he will 
seriously jeopardize his country’s 
chances. Allison, a seasoned Davis Cup 
campaigner, may make things easy by 
upsetting one or both of his opponents. 
Lott and Van Ryn potentially may de- 
feat any doubles combination in the 
world. 

Jake Weber, who uéed to train Willie 
Hoppe, billiard player for his balkline 
championships, and Mercer Beasley, 
famous coach, are strenuously trying 
to make the United States team win. 
Weber seldom takes his eyes off the 





players, from the time they leave their 
living quarters at the Hotel George V. 
until they are back there safely in bed. 
He governs diets and fixes rusty joints. 

Beasley does not concern himself 
with the private life of the athletes, 
but endeavors to improve their strokes. 
By number he designates the proper 
shot from every position, and if one of 
them seems to be a little weak on 28, 
then that shot is practiced until per- 
fected. 


FRENCH TEAM: As usual, mys- 
tery shrouds the make-up of the French 
team. Next to the gold standard, 
France is most interested in maintain- 
ing the Davis Cup, which she has held 
for the past six years. Before that the 
United States kept the Cup seven 
straight years, and every effort will be 
made by France to equal that achieve- 
ment. Henri Cochet will certainly be 
No. 1, but who else will play is not yet 
known here. Borotra has gone into his 
annual retirement but his friend, Rene 
Lacoste, was recently appointed cap- 
tain of the team in the hope that he 
might be able to persuade the Bound- 
ing Basque to be patriotic. . 

Perhaps Borotra and Cochet will do 
all the playing. If Borotra stays on 
the sidelines, Brugnon and possibly a 
younger player will be called upon. 
Authorities are saying that France has 
no better than an even chance against 
England, and that if her opponent is 
the United States, she is doomed. But 
things have looked like that before and 
France, favored by playing on her own 
courts with partisan crowds pleading 
for victories, has kept at the top of 
the tennis world. 


AUSTRALIAN TEAM: (eliminat- 
ed last week by England, 3-2). Jack 
Crawford, Vivian McGrath (pronounced 
McGraw), Adrian Quist, Don Turnbull. 
These four players loom as possible 
Davis Cup winners in years to come. 
Crawford, at the moment, can lay claim 
to being the greatest player in the 
game. McGrath’s two-fisted backhand 
failed him last week against England, 
but he beat Vines in Australia and has 
potentialities. 


BOXING: Kind-Hearted M. D. 
Balks the Rotterdam Rusher 


Found: A doctor who can’t stand 
the sight of blood. Most of the wit- 
nesses who saw Dr. John Sheridan 
make a diagnosis one night last week 
shouted “sissy” in his ears and booed 
him angrily. 

Billy Petrolle and Bep Van Klaveren, 
welterweights, lured 15,000 customers to 
the Polo Grounds, New York City, and 
entertained them for four rounds with 
a vicious exchange of slaps and punches. 
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Then Dr. Sheridan, medical adviser of 
the New York State Athletic Commis. 
sion, saw blood oozing through a patch 
covering an old wound over Van Klay- 
eren’s right eye. 

The customers had seen that wound 
bleeding profusely during the early 
rounds and were relieved to observe it 
was drying up. Suddenly, however, Dr, 
Sheridan must have been struck with q 
vivid memory of the Schaaf tragedy, 
He jumped into the ring just before the 
fifth round bell, rushed over to Van 
Klaveren, and peeped under the plaster, 
One look, and he asked referee Bill 
Cavanagh to call a halt, giving the fight 
to Petrolle. 

If Van Klaveren was in no condition 
to fight, he nevertheless was enraged 
at the decision and rushed across to 
Petrolle as though he meant to tear him 
to pieces. Finally his seconds con- 
trolled him and led him back to his 
corner, where he sat down and wept. 

The boisterous din that accompanied 
Van Klaveren’s tears was later some- 
what justified by Dr. Sheridan. He said 
that the crowd was right when they 
thought the cut was not serious, but he 
pointed out that further aggravation 
of a wound so near the eye might have 
had permanent consequences. 

It is now expected that before long 
the two will fight it out again. Petrolle, 
called an old man at 29, is earnestly 
striving for a chance to meet Jimmy 
McLarnin, the welterweight champion. 

Van Klaveren, the Rotterdam Rush- 
er, has front rank box office appeal. He is 
as broke as Carnera and Baer, though 
he has fought 127 fights and won them 
all (probably a world’s record). His 
managers, too, have taken most of the 
profits. 

As a 5-year-old Dutch boy he got his 
first lessons in boxing from his mother. 
One day, playing in the street, a truck 
bowled him over and mashed his arm 
as flat as a table top. Mother Van 
Klaveren shuffied to the scene, stepped 
up to the driver of the truck, and 
dropped him to the ground with a right 
uppercut. Then she picked up her son 
and called an ambulance. After six 
months in a hospital, where chicken 
flesh was successfully grafted over his 
exposed bones, the boy returned home 
entirely recovered. 

He grew up on a diet of hopjes and 
Edam cheese, working mostly as 4 
butcher boy. Several years ago he won 
the Holland lightweight championship, 
but that title did not earn him enough 
to buy a second suit of clothes. His 
dashing, weaving style in the ring has 
already caught on with fight fans in this 
country. 





SPORT SHORTS: Lovelock 
Sets New Mile-Run Record 


TRACK: In England runners race 
against each other and care little about 
breaking time records. Cinder tracks 
there are heavy from frequent rail- 
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Smashing the World’s Record for the Mile, in 4 Minutes, 7.6 Seconds, Jack Lovelock, Oxford Student, 
Native of New Zealand, Apparently Fresh at the Finish Line, Defeats William Bonthron at Princeton, N. J. 


WIDE WORLD 
The Countryside Turns Out To See 80 Champions Using a Straw Slide Instead of Snow, Johanna Kolstad 
in the 27th Annual Bicycle Race Around All France Ski-Jumps 65 Feet in Carnival at Brighton, Mich. 
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WIDE WORLD is yon INTERNATIONAL 
Three Variations of Tennis: Vivian McGrath of Australia, Who Uses a Two-Fisted Backhand; Bunny 
Austin of England, Who Wears Shorts; Frankie Parke-, 17-Year-Old American, Who Wears Large Knickers 
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falls, and many English stars, who 
can make only fair time at home, 
travel to the United States and shat- 
ter records. Last week, when Prince- 
ton and Cornell were winning from an 
Oxford-Cambridge team at Princeton, 
Jack Lovelock of Oxford lowered the 
world’s mile record. 

His time was 4:07.6, and he probably 
made it, not because he was trying to 
beat the clock, but because he was run- 
ning against William R. Bonthron, of 
Princeton, who set a remarkable pace 
until 100 yards from the tape. When 
Bonthron finished second to Lovelock 
by seven yards, he was sprinting like 
a winner. He, too, broke the world’s 
record in 4:08.7. 


Dunedin, New Zealand, the port of 
departure of Admiral Byrd’s last Ant- 
arctic expedition, is Lovelock’s home 
town. His family, one of the wealth- 
iest in the dominion, breeds Holstein- 
Fresian cattle. Most of the members 
of the family have reputations as ex- 
cellent riders but are poor competitive 
athletes. 

As a curly-haired blond boy of 21, 
and a graduate of a local university, 
Lovelock went to Oxford two years ago 
for a medical course, not to become a 
track hero. He has always trained 
mildly, and.enjoys tennis and swim- 
ming as much as he does running. 

Friendly activities and pleasant 
week-ends mean more to him than 
trophies. After he set his mark at 
Princeton, he was asked what souvenir 
he wanted as an emblem of his victory. 
He answered, “the blank cartridge fired 
by the starting referee.” 

Eight seconds have been clipped off 
the world’s record mile-run since the 
turn of the century. T. P. Conneff ran 
it in 4:15.6 in 1895. J. P. Jones bet- 
tered that time by more than a sec- 
ond in 1913. N. S. Taber ran it in 
4:12.6 in 1915, and Paavo Nurmi raced 
the distance in 4:10.4 eight years later. 
J. Ladoumegue of France, who lowered 
the mark to 4:09.2 two years ago, was 
the latest record holder. 


BRIDGE: Ely Culbertson admits 
that he is conceited, but excuses that 
trait by explaining that he is a natural 
born showman. Last week his actions 
indicated that he has another dominant 
quality, a nasty temper. 

A Culbertson team of four was play- 
ing a duplicate 106-hand match with a 
French foursome in Paris, when a dis- 
pute arose over the 101st hand. It 
had been dealt and played so that 
identical cards went twice to the play- 
ers of the same country, whereas it 
should have been reversed at the sec- 
ond table. The judges had let the 
mistake slip by, and Mr. Culbertson 
was so excitedly insistent on the hand 
being allowed to stand, that the French 
players said they were too nervous and 
disturbed to continue. 

The Americans had only a slight 
lead when the halt was called, despite 
the fact that the French team proudly 
announced it played no system. 
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BALBO: Reaches His Goal 
in Greatest of Mass Flights 


Torchlight parades swept up and 
down Rome’s broad boulevards and nar- 
row streets. In terrace cafes in little 
Tuscan towns there were lusty vivas. 
In Genoa, steamship whistles added 
their dismal bass to the squeaky 
soprano of factory whistles. Glasses 
filled with rich, red Italian wine were 
lifted in the public square cafes of 
Florence and Venice. Thus, late Sat- 
urday night, Italy saluted Gen. Italo 
Balbo (see cover), who had flown to 
Chicago with 96 men in 24 big Savoia- 
Marchetti flying boats. 


Less spontaneous but more impres- 
sive was the welcome in Chicago. The 
water front was black with people. 
Necks strained from roof tops—all try- 
ing to catch the first glimpse of the 
armada. 


Finally someone, peering through 


him. He swerved his plane, which was 
only a few feet off the water, to avoid 
them. 

With these things behind him, Balbo 
settled down to tell the world how the 
flight had been made. Over the whole 
of the 6,100-mile journey, which was 
flown in formation, the radio man who 
made up one-fourth of each crew had 
been in constant touch with all the 
others. 


Flying at the head of the group of 
eight triads, and above the rest, Balbo 
could constantly watch his big covey. 
If something didn’t suit him, his radio 
man, wedged in a little cubby-hole in 
the ship’s hull, would communicate his 
displeasure immediately. 

Or, if he cared to, as he did just be- 
fore landing in Chicago, he could send a 
message which a ground staticn would 
pick up and relay to Italy. 

After a three-day celebration in Chi- 
cago, Balbo intended to take his ships 
to the eastern seaboard. He wanted to 





ACME 


The Lead Plane of Italo Balbo’s Armada 


binoculars, detected a speck in the sky 
and shouted, ‘“‘Here they come!” The 
instinctive surge of the mob along 
water front piers pushed dozens into 
the lake. 

The first triad of the flying wedge 
hove into view. Seven other triads, 
strung out at 500 meters, followed in 
order. 

While the planes took over an hour to 
plop down on the water, 42 welcoming 
army planes droned overhead and flew 
in formation to spell out “Italia.” The 
fliers cut their motors, lashed their 
planes to mooring buoys, and were 
picked up by launches and rushed to 
shore for a giant celebration. 

Balbo showed keen displeasure on 
landing. His armada had crossed the 
ocean without mishap. Only one 
crack-up, that at Amsterdam, had 
marred the whole trip. Then, when 
his lead plane was a mile north of the 
Adler Planetarium on the lake front, 
two sailboats cut directly in front of 


give the hundreds of thousands of Ital- 
ians in New York a glimpse of his 
planes before flying for home. 


ZEPPELIN: New Craft, Twice 
as Large as Graf, Building 


Work on the largest dirigible in the 
world is now under way at the Zep- 
pelin works at Friederichshafen, Ger- 
many. A titan dirigible which will go 
skyward as the “LZ-129,” it will be 
812.7 feet long, with a maximum diam- 
eter of 135.4 feet and a volume of 7,- 
062,800 feet as against the U. S. Ma- 
con’s 785 feet, 132.9 diameter and 6, 
500,000 feet of helium gas is taking 
shape. One hundred twenty one feet 
of the framework was completed this 
week on this successor to the Graf Zep- 
pelin. Helium will be used for the 
first time in a German dirigible in the 
“LZ-129.” 
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OTHER FLIGHTS: Victory 
And Death in Week’s Ventures 





POST: “Point of departure—Floyd 
Bennett Airport. Destination — the 
same.” After Wiley Post wrote this 
in the official field register in New 
York last Saturday morning, he 
climbed up into his small white and 
lavender Lockheed-Vega plane, the 
Winnie Mae. Throttling up his motor 
the plane moved, slowly at first, down 
the 4,200-foot concrete ribbons lead- 
ing toward Jamaica Bay. 

Rapidly it gained speed. When it 
had used half the available take-off 
space it lifted gracefully into the air 
despite its heavy load. Without cir- 
cling the field—the customary fare- 
well of ocean flyers—the plane headed 
out to sea. If it did what the one- 
eyed pilot hoped it would do, it would 
circle the globe in a week and beat the 
time of 8 days 15 hours, which he 
made two years ago with Harold Gatty. 

The first planned stop was Berlin. 
When he landed there, 25% hours out 
of New York, he had a new record for 
himself. He had made the longest 
solo flight in history, 3,900 miles. 

Field attendants at Tempelhof turned 
on sirens and ran toward Post. To 
head off any lengthy welcoming cere- 
mony he shouted: “Let’s get her gassed 
u tad 
Two hours later he was off, this time 
for Novosibirisk, Siberia. But weather 
pushed him down at Koenigsberg, 
Germany, where he had to spend the 
night. After catching a little sleep he 
was off early next morning for Mos- 
cow. 

There, he hesitated a few hours and 
was off again. On leaving Moscow for 
Siberia he was thirteen hours ahead 
of the record which he and his robot 
pilot were trying to beat. 


LITHUANIANS: Meantime, outside 
of Solden, the little border town be- 
tween the Prussian States of Pomera- 
nia and Neumark, a farmer stumbled 
on the wrecked plane of Capt. Stephen 
Darius and Stanley Girenas, the two 
Lithuanian flyers who left Bennett 
Field one hour and fourteen minutes 
after Post. 

Their take-off was full of foreboding. 
Where Post’s plane had lifted after 
using half the long runway, the 
Lithuanica used the whole distance and 
was barely able to climb heavily and 
awkwardly into the sky. 

Their proposed flight between New 
York and Kaunas, Lithuania, was the 
result of two years’ work. The two 
flyers canvassed virtually the entire 
Lithuanian population of the United 
States. Those who contributed $25 
had their names written on the plane. 
Those who gave a dollar had their 
names entered in a “Book of Honor” 
Which was to be deposited in the mu- 
Seum at Kaunas. 

Despite this wide interest in the 
flight the Department of Commerce 





refused to sanction it until Iceland, 
Ireland, England, Denmark, and Ger- 
many gave permission for the plane to 
cross their countries. 

The flyers didn’t have $100 for cable 
expenses, so letters were dispatched. 

When word went around the field 
that they were weary of waiting for the 
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details. Could he bring his hand picked 
instructors and American planes? 

Soon these details cleared and he set 
off with sixteen crack young pilots, 
most of whom he found at Kelly Field 
in Texas. In China the scene was a dis- 
mal one. China’s air force was some- 
thing out of a comic opera. 





WIDE WORLD 


The Lindberghs’ Plane on Flight to Greenland 


permits, Inspector Sanford Willis of 
the Commerce Department phoned field 
officials to warn the flyers that they 
would “get themselves in trouble.” 


LINDBERGHS: The Colonel and his 
wife, meanwhile, were setting up a 
base camp in Cartwright, Labrador, for 
their aerial survey of the western end 
of the trans-Atlantic track for Pan- 
American Airways. 

To aid them in gathering information 
necessary to such commercial plane 
operation, Pan-American has two ex- 
peditions in the north. One, the East 
Greenland Expedition, has been busy 
gathering meteorological information 
for a year. 

The other, the University of Michi- 
gan—Pan-American Airways Expedi- 
tion, is in western Greenland. To 
supplement their meteorological find- 
ings, the big transport company has 
a steamer plowing along the coast and 
Colonel Lindbergh flying over it to spy 
out possible ianding fields. 


CHINA BUYS: Nationalists 
Order 36 Curtiss Hawk Planes 


A year ago Col. John Jouett, one of 
the topnotchers of America’s wartime 
flying service, got a message in New 
Orleans. Would he come to China to 
build up an air force? He asked for 





The bombardment of Shanghai was 
still black in the minds of Colonel Jou- 
ett’s backers—stanch members of the 
Nationalist Government. So they cut 
their purse strings and gave him a free 
hand. 


Month by month their investment 
looked better as they saw their own 
young men diving in formation, wheel- 
ing and charging in mock combat, and 
bombing targets accurately. 

An echo of Colonel Jouett’s success 
in China was heard on the other side 
of the earth—in Buffalo, N. Y.,—last 
week, when truckmen tugged and 
heaved on big wooden boxes moving out 
of the Curtiss-Wright airplane plant. 
Each box was marked: “Nationalist 
Government Air -School, Loyang, 
China.” And each contained one of the 
fleetest fighting ships ever made—the 
Curtiss Hawk. 

Bolted to each cockpit are two .30- 
caliber machine-guns keyed to fire be- 
tween the roaring propeller blades. The 
little fighters will streak after an enemy 
at better than 200 miles per hour, and 
their 700-horsepower Whirlwind en- 
gines will make them dive on him at 
better than 350 miles per hour. 

In the next 90 days $1,000,000 worth 
of (36) Hawks will be shipped to China. 
Most of the credit for selling them is 
given to Maj. Jimmy Doolittle who, a 
month ago, showed government officials 
in Shanghai what they could do. 












President Roosevelt made a wager 
July 11. Approving the formal press 
announcement of the formation of his 
Executive Council for National Re- 
covery, he bet Marvin McIntyre, one 
of his secretaries, that the newspapers 
would call it a “Super-Cabinet.” Mr. 
McIntyre said they would not. He lost. 

Two days later, at his weekly press 
conference, the President jibed at re- 
porters’ enthusiasm. He explained that 
the new body was a natural outgrowth 
of his battle-plans for recovery, and 
simply meant that the field-marshals 
of the various battle-fronts would meet 
as a general staff every Tuesday for 
purposes of efficiency and concerted 
action. 

Despite the logic of his explanation, 
few missed the import of this latest 
departure in American peace-time gov- 
ernment. Here in ECNAR was a cen- 
tral Federal council with no modern 
parallel outside of Soviet Russia and 
Fascist Italy. 

ECNAR has 22 members—the Presi- 
dent, his executive secretary, the Cab- 
inet, the Budget Director, the RFC 
chairman (see cover), and the heads 
of eight recovery agencies, NIRA (Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Administra- 
tion), AGAD (Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration), FCA (Farm 
Credit Administration), HOLC (Home 
Owners Loan Corporation), FERA 
(Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration), TEVA (Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority), FECOT (Federal Coordina- 
tion of Transportation), and CIVCO 
(Civilian Conservation Corps). The 
Head of FEAP (Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works) is a 
Cabinet member. 

Last Tuesday, ECNAR held its sec- 
ond meeting in the rectangular Cabinet 
Room of the White House executive 
offices. 

Not far from the President was 
Frank C. Walker, ECNAR’s executive 
secretary and one of the President’s 
most valued confidants. He sat there 
serenely, seldom spoke, and never 
raised his voice above a quiet, conver- 
sational tone. In his own words, he is 
“buffer” for the President, who now 
is free to focus on policies, no longer 
burdened with the endless details of 
the program of attack. 


COORDINATOR: “Who is_ this 
Frank C. Walker?” asked puzzled 
politicians last Summer, when he was 
chosen treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee. The question 


bobbed up again when at the Presi- 
dent’s request, he undertook to co- 
ordinate coordinators and administrate 
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administrators of the gargantuan re- 
covery program. 

“Watch him!” replied Washington 
insiders. They knew that, despite Mr. 
Walker’s political obscurity, Mr. Roose- 
velt had offered him the choice of any 
foreign or domestic post in the govern- 
ment except the Cabinet, from which 
he was barred by religious and regional 
considerations so dear to politicians. 
They knew also that Mr. Walker re- 
fused all offers and was virtually 
drafted into ECNAR. 

Mr. Walker, now 47, was born in 
Pennsylvania, grew up in Montana, 
and was graduated from Notre Dame, 
where he played football. Then he 
settled in Butte, Mont., where he 
joined the law office of his brother, 
State Senator T. J. Walker. 

There he met the late John D. Ryan, 
head of Anaconda Copper Company, 
who found him keen and level-headed. 
There, too, he grew very close to the 
late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, whom 
he revered, and whose integrity and 
tenacity, friends say, he has long ex- 
emplified. It also was there in 1920 
that he, as head of the local committee, 
received Franklin D. Roosevelt, Demo- 
cratic vice presidential candidate. 

Not until 1930, however, did he join 
Mr. Roosevelt’s inner circle of friends 
and advisers. Five years before, with- 
out breaking his Montana law partner- 
ship, he came to New York as general 
counsel for the theater companies con- 
trolled by his uncle, M. E. Comerford. 
This is the job from which the Presi- 
dent cannot pry him entirely loose. 

His quiet, effective work and $10,- 
000 contribution to the campaign fund 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election as Gov- 
ernor of New York brought him recog- 
nition in Albany. Soon he was one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s closest friends and 
most highly-trusted political advisers— 
pleasant but tight-lipped on public mat- 
ters, phlegmatic as a Joffre in the face 
of trouble. 

He was an early worker for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidential nomination. He 
helped to organize the Northwest, 
raised money, and was himself one of 
the largest contributors, both before 
and after the convention. At Chicago, 
he became one of Jim Farley’s right- 
hand men. Yet so reserved and unos- 
tentatious was he that the press first 
sized him up as a hired field agent. 

They soon learned differently and 
came to regard him, like others who 
know him, as one of the sturdiest char- 
acters in the group of Roosevelt inti- 
mates. At Warm Springs, Ga., his 
name was uppermost on the President- 
elect’s tongue. Since March 4, every 
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Frank Walker, Chief Coordinator 


time a tough job had to be done, the 
President asked him to do it. 

Mr. Walker insisted that he did not 
want to hold public office. Unlike some 
of the President’s friends, he has re- 
fused to capitalize on his friendship. 
Because he is devoted to the President, 
he finally took the ECNAR job. Now he 
commutes from New York to his tem- 
porary quarters in the Treasury Build- 
ing for a three or four-day stay each 
week. The rest of his time he gives to 
the theater business. 

Liberals call him an “enlightened 
conservative.” Conservatives compare 
him to Budget Director Lewis W. Doug- 
las, chief brakeman on the administra- 
tion’s inflation express. Both regard 
him as “Assistant President” for the 
actual operation of the recovery regime. 

For he must correlate the whole 
vast scheme, so that the machinery 
works smoothly. Questions of func- 
tion, jurisdiction, duplication and ad- 
ministration, he must decide. Through 
him must funnel the swelling stream of 
details which if dammed would cause 
havoc. As central point of contact with 
the Cabinet and the new recovery agen- 
cies, he must let the right hands know 
what the left hands are doing. 

All hands have plentiful problems of 
their own, particularly the heads of 
NIRA, FEAP, and AGAD. In each of 
these administrations, big doings were 
afoot last week and this. 


NIRA: “Tricksters in business,” 
warned Henry Ford last Saturday, 
“had better not try any tricks” on Gen- 
eral Johnson. Businessmen have 4 
ready found that out. Few of their 
codes of fair competition have beet 
without a “joker,” and the General and 
his staff have spotted it. 

Pried loose by threats, codes descend- 
ed on NIRA in the long-awaited “ava 
lanche.” As a result, the warnings 
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about “delay” whizzed like boomer- 
angs back into the Commerce Building. 
NIRA was swamped by more than 100 
codes to be docketed for hearings. 
With protracted arguments on each 
code in prospect, and labor in arms 
(see page 6), a long hiatus loomed 
for all except the cotton textile indus- 
try. Its code, officially approved, went 
into effect last Monday. 

General Johnson flew Sunday to the 
cutter Sequoia, to put the problem be- 
fore the President. They conferred on 
methods to offset the delay in code- 
approving.» Back in the White House 
that night, the President issued a series 
of executive orders. 

One made General Johnson, original- 
ly appointed for only 30 days, head of 
NIRA. Another gave dissenting mi- 
norities ten days to apply for special 
hearings on codes. A third put the 
silk, rayon, cotton-thread, and throwing 
(thread-twisting) industries under the 
Cotton Textile Code with their complete 
assent. 

This lumping of industries under a 
single code was one way to get speedy 
action on minimum wages and maxi- 
mum working hours, and thereby add 
to purchasing power. Without a grow- 


ing backlog of new buyers to sustain 
the startling rise in prices and produc- 
tion, the President fears that specula- 
tors may wreck his program. “There 
is going to be so damned much stuff in 
stock that they won’t be able to give it 
away,” growled Louis E. Kirstein, one 
of NIRA’s advisers. 

Another way which the President 
considered to pile up mass purchasing 
was through three or more “blanket 
codes” to cover the whole country. Un- 
der them, industries would voluntarily 
agree to raise wages and limit hours to 
spread work, until their own codes 
were approved. The cement makers 
did this without urging. To sell the 
idea to the country, a huge drive like 
those for war-time Liberty Loans is 
contemplated. 

Meanwhile, ten leading industries 
(see box) plumped codes on General 
Johnson’s desk. So did hosts of smaller 
groups, like the Associated Handbag 
Industries of America, Inc., the Na- 
tional Association of Blouse Manufac- 
turers, Inc., and the Society of Public 
Accountants and Auditors, Inc., which 
filed the first professional code. 

In throes of code-birth were such 
divers bodies as the Potato Chip Manu- 








CHIEF FEATURES OF MAJOR CODES 


(Sent To NIRA In Week Ended July 17) 





INDUSTRY MINIMUM 


WAGES 


Men’s and Boys’ 35c an hr. (North) 


Clothing 32146c an hr.( South) 
Women’s Cloak 35c-$1 an hr., 
and Suit according to 
type of work 
Petroleum 47c an hr. (North) 
40c an hr. (South) 
General Established by 
Contractors local agreement 
Shipbuilding 40c an hr. (North) 
35c an hr. (South) 
Electrical 35c an hr. 
Manufacturing 
Lumber 2214ec-42%ec an hr. 
according to type 
of work 
Soft Coal $4, $4.75, and $5 
a day, according 
to type of work 
Steel 27c-40c an hr. 
Wool 35c an hr. (North) 
Textile 3216c an hr.( South) 
Newsprint 35c an hr. (men) 


27c an hr. (women) 





MAXIMUM HIGH POINTS 
HOURS 

40-hr. wk. Child labor barred. 
NIRA labels to prevent 
sweatshop work. 

40-hr. wk. Child labor barred. 
NIRA labels to prevent 
sweatshop work. 

40-hr. wk. Production and drilling 
restricted. Minimum 
and maximum prices 
provided for. 

150-hr. mo. Rebates and like prac- 

; tices barred. National 
control committee to 
rule. 

40-hr. wk. Rebates and like prac- 
tices barred. 

40-hr. wk. Child labor barred. 
Price lists compulsory. 

40, 44, and Child labor barred. 

48-hr. wk., Minimum prices pro- 

according to vided for. 

type of work 

32-hr. wk. for Child labor barred. 

% yr., 40-hr. National control board 

wk. for % yr., to administer. 

or 36-hr. wk. 

1 yr. 

40-hr. wk. 15% pay rise 
immediately. 
Price lists required. 

40-hr. wk. Child labor barred. 
Production limited. 

48-hr. wk. Fixes minimum price. 





facturers Association, Italian-American 
Grocers. Protective Association, Greater 
New York Monument Dealers Associa- 
tion, and the Paper Rulers League. 
Arthur Murray, terpsichorean, called 
dancing instrnétors into conference last 
Wednesday. The American Prison As- 
sociation appealed for protection of 
convict labor. 

When the Steel Code came in with 
the news that many companies were 
putting the 15% wage-raise into effect 
without waiting for code-approval, Gen- 
eral Johnson declared warmly, “Not 
even in war-time have I seen a more 
whole hearted, patient, and persistent 
effort on the part of leaders of an in- 
dustry.” 

He took a look at the Lumber Code 
and snapped, “A 48-hour work week is 
so long I wouldn’t even consider it.” 

On the Soft Coal Code, he waited for 
Mellon, Rockefeller, and other inter- 
ests to submit codes of their own. 

The Oil Code asked for licensing of 
recalcitrants, to check “wildcatters’’ 
and shut off “hot-oil” bootlegged into 
pipelines. The same day, the President 
prohibited by executive order under the 
Recovery Act all oil shipments which 
violated State conservation laws, and 
named Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
(see page 14) to enforce it. Sunday, 
Mr. Ickes issued a set of drastic rules. 


FEAP: Such matters, which come 
under the Secretary’s aegis as a Cabi- 
net member, are only part of his dual 
duties on ECNAR. Almost as burden- 
some are the tasks he gets as head of 
FEAP and the $3,300,000,000 fund for 
“public works.” 

He agreed with what the President 
said last Friday, that the money would 
all be spent as rapidly as possible. Be- 
cause neither he nor the President want 
it to go for waste or graft, Mr. Ickes 
scanned his projects carefully. Al- 
ready he is called “careful spender.” 

He and his Cabinet board divided the 
country on July 13 into ten regional 
zones under sub-administrators who 
will pass on public works within the 
zone, subject to Mr. Ickes’ approval. 
Next day, he announced an allotment 
of $115,513,610 for a wide variety of 
projects, and (in doing so) indicated 
that he had used the pruning knife. 

Nearly $65,000,000 went to 35 gov- 
ernment agencies. Analysis showed 
that much of it represented items elim- 
inated from appropriation bills in the 
interest of economy, and that some of 
it was not for building anything at all. 
The Geological Survey got $1,200,000 
for “gauging stream levels,” and the 
Bureau of Entomology $15,150 for in- 
sect research. 


AGAD: While Secretary Ickes was 
spending Federal money for FEAP, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace was preparing to spend be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $120,000,000 for 
renting land of cotton farmers who 
agreed to AGAD’s plan of acreage 
cuts. He announced July 14 that 700,- 
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000 planters had signed contracts to 
lease at least 25% of their crop-land 
to the government. 

During nearly three weeks of in- 
tensive campaigning by 22,000 AGAD 
agents, farmers had offered over 
10,000,000 acres to the government. 
This was the minimum AGAD wanted. 
George N. Peek, co-head of AGAD, de- 
clared that in view of the farmers’ tra- 
ditional reputation as non-cooperative 
and individualistic, the result was “the 
greatest achievement in the history of 
American agriculture.” 

Few denied this assertion, for the 
plan involves destruction of soine 
3,500,000 potential bales of “Old King 
Cotton,” the greatest single crop of the 
South. It was noted that some of the 
offerings were from farmers in Texas 
and Oklahoma, whose plants had been 
badly damaged by the drought. 

To raise rent money, Secretary Wal- 
lace announced a processing tax of 
4.2 cents a pound on all cotton spun 
after Aug. 1. 

He was doing other things too. He 
decreed a 6-cent a pound processing 
tax on cigar-type leaf tobacco, which 
he declared would still permit manu- 
facturers to sell 5-cent cigars. He 
wired Mayors of 49 cities to guard 
against profiteering in bread, because 
of the 30-cent processing tax on wheat. 
He decided to license all milk dealers 
who did not comply with marketing 
agreements designed to give dairy- 
men fair prices. 

This last action showed the nation 
that one member of ECNAR, at least, 
would use the “pistol in the hip pocket” 
granted by various recovery laws. In 
this case, it means that a balky milk 
dealer will be subject to a fine of 
$1,000 a day. 


TOBACCO BONUS: 


American Company’s Feud 


Settle 


For more than seven years "George 
Washington Hill has piled up profits for 
stockholders of the American Tobacco 
Company, the industry’s giant. As 
their slogan-coining president, he 
helped to circle America with a ciga- 
rette smoke ring. 

A militant minority of these stock- 
holders, led by Richard Reid Rogers, 
sharp-eyed New York Lawyer, on July 
13 forced Mr. Hill to limit special 
profits which he and his chief officers 
received, ending a two-year legal battle 
over bonuses and stock allotments. 

Mr. Hill, a thickset fighter who 
thrives on opposition, stoutly held that 
these rewards for management were 
fair and stimulating to further efforts 
on behalf of stockholiers. Mr. Rogers, 
despite repeated rebuffs from the ma- 
jority, persistently claimed the emolu- 
ments excessive. 

When Mr. Hill took command of 
American Tobacco in 1926, net profits 
for the year were $22,500,000. He 
built them up to more than $43,300,000 


in 1932. Most stockholders, gleefully 
calling their company depression-proof, 
asked how on earth Hill did it. 
Shunning personal publicity like the 
plague, Hill launched huge campaigns 
to advertise the company’s “Lucky 
Strike” cigarettes. Tongues wagged 
at his audactiy, and rivals’ eyes popped 
as sales of “Luckies” zoomed dizzily. 
Spectacular slogans were hatched in 
his own fertile brain, caught on a little 
pad which he always carries with him. 
He told the nation that ‘Luckies” were 
medicine for sore throats. He coun- 
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George W. Hill of American Tobacco 


seled women to “Reach for a Lucky in- 
stead of a sweet.” 

Candy men howled protests, with 
much free publicity for cigarettes and 
sugar. Grateful, Mr. Hill eliminated 
“of a sweet,” and substituted the pic- 
ture which had come to him in his 
car one day—a dainty girlish figure 
against a horrifying silhouette of bil- 
lowy flesh. Meantime, to push Ameri- 
can Tobacco’s “Cremo” cigars, he add- 
ed “spit” to advertising copy. 


As sales and earnings mounted, so 
did bonuses paid to Mr. Hill and his 
lieutenants. A 1912 by-law provided 
that six senior officers could receive 
10% of annual net profits above 
$11,000,000. Together with his salary, 
these payments put Mr. Hill in the 
“million-dollar-a-year” class. 

In 1930, stockholders approved a 
stock subscription plan whereby 312,- 
000 Class B common shares were set 
aside for allotment to the personnel 
at $25 a share. The market price was 
$112 at the time. By the following 
March, 56,712 shares were allotted to 
535 officers and employees, with the 
biggest block to Mr. Hill. 

Then Mr. Rogers came to spoil the 
party. He was once attorney for the 
Panama Canal Commission and chief 
counsel to the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company in New York. As 
a stockholder, he objected to the huge 
bonuses and allotments, which, he 
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claimed, hurt stockholders’ interests, 
and started court action to halt them. 

Early this year, Mr. Hill gave up 
his own allotment to fight for the prin- 
ciples involved. In April, stockholders 
met and approved again the subscrip- 
tion plan, despite fiery protests from 
Mr. Rogers. When his angry colleagues 
wanted to elect him a director to 
represent them, Mr. Rogers shouted: 
“Oh no, you don’t! You are not going 
to throw me into that den of thieves!” 

He took the case to the Supreme 
Court and won a partial victory. The 
Justices, in ordering the case retried 
in a lower court, said “reasonable” 
compensation should be considered, and 
“payments under the by-law have by 
reason of increase in profits become 
so large as to warrant investigation.” 

With suits filed again in three courts, 
Mr. Rogers tried diplomacy out of 
court. He pointed to the Justices’ 
opinion, and to “further burdensome 
and expensive litigation.” The result 
was a dismissal of all suits last week, 
after a settlement which the courts 
held to be “in the interest of the stock- 
holders.” 

Like many fights, this one ended in 
a compromise. The 27,500 shares al- 
lotted to Mr. Hill and five vice presi- 
dents are to be returned to the com- 
pany, but other employees may keep 
their allotments. Future subscriptions 
under the plan must be submitted to 
stockholders with a host of details. 

Bonuses of 10% may still be paid, 
but only on net profits above $13,000,- 
000 in 1933, on $14,250,000 in 1934, and 
on $15,500,000 thereafter—so long as 
profits are less than $32,500,000. Rates 
on profits in excess of that amount 
scale down from 9% to 5%. 

Mr. Rogers declared that stock- 
holders are saved a considerable cut 
in the value of their holdings through 
the recision of the officers’ allotments, 
and about $900,000 on the bonus limi- 
tations. With an air of satisfaction, 
he added: “In the conduct of the to- 
bacco business itself, the management 
has shown efficiency and zeal, which 
has been recognized by the stockhold- 
ers in the recurrent reelection of the 
present officers and directors.” 


GERMAN BONDS: Investors 


Here to Get Part of Interest 


Before October, 1929, when boom 
days boomed, American investors gob- 
bled up a billion dollars worth of Ger- 
man bonds—about 130 issues. A month 
ago they learned that interest payments 
on their holdings would cease on July 1. 

Last week they had better news. 
The Reichsbank agreed to pay inter- 
est on these issues for the next six 
months, instead of keeping the money 
“blocked” in Germany. Half is to be 
paid in cash, half in checks for 
“blocked” marks, which cannot be 
withdrawn from Germany, but pos 
sibly may be sold for half their value. 
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Do You 





Make These 


Mistakes in English? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has enabled more than 
70,000 people to correct their mistakes in English. Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your speech and writing 


ANY persons say “Did you hear 
from him today?” They should 
say “Have you heard from him 

today?” Some spell calendar “calen- 
der” or “calander.” Still others say 
“between you and I” instead of “be- 
tween you and me.” It is astonishing 
how often “who” is used for “whom,” 
and how frequently the simplest words 
are mispronounced. Few know wheth- 
er to spell certain words with one or 
two “c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s,” or with 
“ie” or “ei,” and when to use commas 
in order to make their meaning abso- 
lutely clear. Most persons use only 
common words—colorless, flat, ordi- 
nary. Their speech and their letters are 
lifeless, monotwnous, humdrum. 


Why Most People Make Mistakes 


What is the reason so many of us are 
deficient in the use of English and find 
our careers stunted in consequence? 
Why is it some can not spell correctly 
and others can not punctuate? Why do 
so many find themselves at a loss for 
words to express their meaning ade- 
quately? The reason for the deficiency 
is clear. Sherwin Cody discovered it 
in scientific tests, which he gave thou- 
sands of times. Most persons do not 
write and speak good English simply 
because they never formed the habit of 
doing so. 


What Cody Did at Gary 


The formation of any habit comes 
only from constant practice. Shake- 
speare, you may be sure, never studied 
rules. No one who writes and speaks 
correctly thinks of rules when he is 
doing so. 

Here is our mother-tongue, a lan- 
guage that has built up our civilization, 
and without which we should all still 
be muttering savages! Yet our schools, 
by wrong methods, have made it a 
Study to be avoided—the hardest of 
tasks instead of the most fascinating 
of games! For years it has been a 
crying disgrace. 

In that point lies the real difference 
between Sherwin Cody and the 
schools! Here is an illustration: Some 
years ago Mr. Cody was invited by 

illiam Wirt, author of the famous 
Gary System of Education, to teach 
English to all upper-grade pupils in 

ty, Indiana. By means of unique 
Practice exercises Mr. Cody secured 
more improvement in these pupils in 
€ weeks than previously had been 
obtained by similar pupils in two years 
under old methods. There was no 
Suesswork about these results. They 
were proved by scientific comparisons. 
ing as this improvement was, 
more interesting still was the fact that 
children were “wild” about the 
Study. It was like playing a game! 





Sherwin Cody 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s 
new method is habit-forming. Any one 
can learn to write and speak correctly 
by constantly using the correct forms. 
But how is one to know in each case 
what is correct? Mr. Cody solves this 
problem in a simple, unique, sensible 
way. 

Suppose he himself were standing 
forever at your elbow. Every time you 
mispronounced or misspelled a word, 
every time you violated correct gram- 
matical usage, every time you used the 
wrong word to express what you 
meant, suppose you could hear him 
whisper: “That is wrong, it should be 
thus and so.” Ina short time you would 
habitually use the correct form and 
the right words in speaking and writing. 

If you continued to make the same 
mistakes over and over again, each 
time patiently he would tell you what 
was right. He would, as it were, be an 
everlasting mentor beside you—a 
mentor who would not laugh at you, 
but who would, on the contrary, sup- 
port and help you. The 100% Self- 
Correcting Device does exactly this 
thing. It is Mr. Cody’s silent voice 
behind you, ready to speak out when- 
ever you commit an error. It finds your 
mistakes and concentrates on them. 
You do not need to learn anything you 
already know. There are no rules to 
memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In 
Mr. Cody’s years of experimenting he 
brought to light some highly astonish- 
ing. facts about English. 

or instance, statistics show that a 
list of sixty-nine words (with their 
repetitions) make up more than half 
of all our speech and letter writing. 


Obviously, if one could learn to spel 
use, and pronounce these words cor- 
rectly, one would go far toward elim- 


. ress can be made in a ve 


inating incorrect spelling and pronun- 
ciation. 

Similarly, Mr. Cody proved that 
there were no more than one dozen 
fundamental principles of punctuation. 
If we mastered these principles there 
would be no bugbear of punctuation 
to handicap us in our writing. 

Finally, he discovered that twenty- 
five typical errors in grammar consti- 
tute nine-tenths of our everyday mis- 
takes. When one has learned to avoid 
these twenty-five pitfalls, how readily 
one can obtain that facility of speech 
which denotes the person of breeding 
and education! 

When the study of English is made 
so simple, it becomes clear that prog- 
i short time. 
No more than fifteen minutes a day 
are required. Fifteen minutes, not of 
study, but of fascinating practice! Mr. 
Cody’s students do their work in any 
spare moment they can snatch. They 
do it riding to work or at home. They 
take fifteen minutes from the time usu- 
ally spent in profitless reading or 
amusement. The results really are 
phenomenal. 

Sherwin Cody has 
mand of the English anguage within the grasp 
of every one. Those who take advantage of his 
method gain something so priceless that it can 
not be measured in terms of money. They gain 
a trade-mark of breeding that can not be erased 
as long as they live. hey gain a facility in 
speech that marks them as educated people in 
whatever society they find themselves. They 
gain the self-confidence and self-respect which 
this —~ inspires. As for material reward, 
certainly the importance of good English in the 
race for success can not be over-estimated. 
Surely, no one can advance far without it. 


laced an excellent com- 


Free—Booklet on English 


It is impossible, in this brief review, to give 
more than a suggestion of the comme of subjects 
covered by Mr. €cay's new method and of what 
his practice exercises consist. But those who are 
interested can find a detailed description in a 
fascinating little booklet called “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
This is published by the Sherwin Cody School 
of English in Rochester. It can be had by any 
one, free, upon request. There is no obligation 
involved in writing for it. The book is more 
than a prospectus. Unquestionably it tells one 
of the most interesting stories about education 
in English that ever has been written. : 

If are interested in learning more in detail 
of ~eh Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for 
the booklet, ““How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day.” 

Merely mail the coupon a letter or tal card 
for it now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 957 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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957 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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This arrangement gives investors 75% 
of their interest, provided German 
debtors are able to meet payments in 
marks, 

American holders of about $70,000,- 
000 Dawes Plan bonds and $93,000,000 
Young Plan bonds are luckier. These 
are government issues, and interest 
will be paid in full. 

The Reichsbank agreed to abandon 
its plan to stop interest payments in 
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J. F. Dulles, Foreign Bond Expert 


July, following vigorous protests from 
American banking houses which. had 
marketed the bonds. John Foster 
Dulles, lawyer and foreign bond expert, 
argued it out with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank, and the 
banking houses believed the terms of 
the new agreement were the best ob- 
tainable. They pointed out that indi- 
vidual bondholders would have to de- 
cide whether to accept them. 

Both sides gain by the compromise. 
Investors get interest they feared was 
lost, and Germany can sell the “blocked” 
marks to German exporters at a dis- 
count. The exporters»in turn can cut 
their normal prices of goods sold in for- 
eign countries, winning an advantage 
in trade. ’ 

Dr. Schacht feels interest payment 
restrictions can be lifted next year. 


TRADE TALKS: U. S. Turns 


To South American Market 


. With the World Economic Confer- 
‘ence rapidly foundering on the rocks 
of America’s recovery program, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called some economic 
conferences of his own. Their aim is 
to promote trade with other countries 
—to open foreign markets by buying 
foreign goods which do not compete 
with American products so that for- 
eigners may get money to buy Ameri- 
can goods which do not compete with 
their own. 


THE 





The idea was in line with Democratic 
platform pledges and with the Presi- 
dent’s own campaign promises. “I ask 
if you have no faith in our Yankee 
tradition of good old-fashioned trad- 
ing?’ was the way he put it at Sioux 
City last September. He referred to 
“reciprocal arrangements” between na- 
tions which stimulate a mutual in- 
crease in trade. 

He looked first to South America. 
At his command, the State Department 
told the governments of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Colombia that it wanted 
to “begir exploratory studies of the 
possibliity of negotiating a trade 
agreement.” The response was imme- 
diate and showed, said Acting Secre- 
tary William Phillips, “greatest cor- 
diality.” 


The President also let it be known 
that he would be delighted to make 
speedy trade arrangements with any 
country, if the United States could bar- 
gain to mutual advantage. Next day, 
Portugal and Sweden got overtures 
similar to the Latin-American nations. 
And foreign diplomats began a run on 
the State Department to find out what 
was happening. 

Just how agreements would be ar- 
ranged, no one would specify. Much 
“exploring” had to be done first. One 
thing was clear. The drop in the 
dollar to a point more than 30% be- 
low its pre-inauguration gold- value 
placed American goods on a much more 
favorable footing to compete in for- 
eign trade with those of other nations. 

Particularly was this true in the case 
of British products sold in South Amer- 
ica—a market practically lost to the 
United States since England left the 
gold standard nearly two years ago. 


DIRECTOR: Al Smith Puts 


His Feet Under Another Table 


Standing under a photograph of the 
late Calvin Coolidge, Alfred Emmanuel 
Smith; LL.D.; editor and one-time Presi- 
dential candidate, received reporters a 
few minutes after his election as Di- 
rector of the New York Life Insurance 
Company a week ago. Though official- 
ly taking the place of George M. Rey- 
nolds of Chicago, who has retired, the 
ex-Governor succeeded Mr. Coolidge in 
at least one capacity. 

His brothers in this “position of trust’ 
include Charles D. Hilles and George B. 
Cortelyou, both former chairmen of the 
Republican National Committee; Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who ran for the 
Republican nomination in 1920; James 
G. Harbord, president of the National 
Republican Club; Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr., Solicitor General under 


President Hoover, and eight members 
of the Union League Club (Republican) 
of New York. 

Governor Smith accepted his appoint- 
ment as the chance for “a distinct pub- 
lic service,” for which he would receive 
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‘not a cent.” His smiling altruistic 
chaperone, Thomas A. Buckner, pregi- 
dent of the company, amended this 
statement as far as $50 director’s fees 
are concerned. 

“While I don’t want to get any of the 
other directors in bad, all of it goes to 
the head of the house,” Mr. Smith com- 
mented, waving his cigar in the genera] 
direction of his home on lower Fifth 
Avenue. Asked if he would keep the 
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Al Smith and Thomas Buckner ~ 


gold pieces with which directors tradi- 
tionally are paid, he. replied: 

“Naw, we don’t pay in gold. We're 
patriotic.” 

As reporters filed from President 
Buckner’s office, the new director saidy 
“Glad to see you. It reminds me of old 
times.” Z 

Among the “old times” would have 
been his exhausting battle with William 
G. McAdoo in the 1924 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, a siege of 103 ballots” 
which took place in the old Madisoi” 
Square Garden on the precise spot 
where the New York Life’s building 
now stands. Below President Buckners 
paneled suite William Jennings Bryan 
once fanned hiniself with a palm leaf, 
and Alabama cast an unwearied 
“Twenty-four votes for Underwood.” 


UNITED AIRCRAFT: New 
Chief for Aviation’s Largest 


Had the Pennsylvania, the worlds 
largest passenger-carrying railroad, 8 
lected a new president to take General 
Atterbury’s place last week, it would 
have been front page news in m 
newspapers. But when Philip G. Johi- 
son took over Frederick B. Rentschlers_ 
stewardship of United Aircraft oe 
Transport, aviation’s biggest holamg 
company, scarcely a ripple was ca 
in the press. 

Under United’s and President John- — 
son’s management are fourteen of avia- 
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tion’s biggest units. Control strings 
lead to such companies as: United Air 
Lines, the world’s largest plane-operat- 
ing company, which flies as many miles 
as the plane companies of France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain put together; 
four plane-making units headed by Boe- 
ing and Sikorsky; the Pratt and Whit- 
ney motor works. 

Mr. Johnson is admirably fitted for 
his job. While many other heads of 
aviation companies have been drawn 
from the ranks of bankers and auto- 
mobile makers, he has grown up with 
the aviation industry. 

After he received his mechanical en- 
gineering degree from the University of 


Washington in 1917, the sharp-eyed , 


youth went directly to the one-year-old 
Boeing Airplane Company in Seattle, 
working as a draftsman. 


After a year he stepped into the pro- 
duction end; in two years, into the job 
of superintendent; in five, he was gen- 
eral manager, and in nine, president. 

In 1928, when the Boeing Airplane 
and Transport Company—to become 
United a year later—was formed, he 
was handed a vice presidency. 

He surprised his employees by his 
lack of ostentation. Instead of taking 
big. offices for himself at various key 
spots in the trans-continental system, 
he worked wherever he found a vacant 
desk. Once he arrived in New York 
from the Coast and set up headquarters 
in the vacant directors’ room. Settled 
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at one end of a long table, he went 
calmly and quickly through a bulging 
brief case of work. 

He has headed the holding company’s 
biggest unit, United Air Lines, since 
1931. It carries about one-third of 
United States airline passengers and 
does close to $10,000,000 business a 
year. Its planes have flown 55,000,000 
miles and will add about 15,000,000 to 
this total in the next twelve months. 

Its miles of airways (about 6,000) 
rank it alongside of such railroads as 
the Baltimore and Ohio, Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Illinois Central. 


For his stiffest-competition President 
Johnson will have to look to the other 
big transcontinental lines, American 
Airways (E. L. Cord’s company) and 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
(“The Lindbergh Line” of General Mo- 
tors). 

These’ three big survivors of the 
scores of little lines which, half a dozen 
years ago, gave a sketchy service over 
the country now do more than 75% 
of the air transportation business. The 
balance goes to the surviving little ones. 
' This year, competition between the 
three giants for the ever mounting busi- 
ness will be stiffer than at any period 
in aviation history. This is because all 
foresaw that the time had come to 
speed up service radically. Johnson a 
year ago set Boeing to work making 50 
transport planes that could easily do 
175 miles per hour. 

The action of the three giants along 
these lines has made the East and 
West coast within twenty air hours of 
each other and the nation’s two big- 
gest cities only five and one-half apart. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Steel 


Earns Profits for Investors 


STEEL: “Out of the red” and “into 
the black” are experts’ terms esti- 
mating that the United States Steel 
Corporation is now earning profits for 
its stockholders.- This bellwether of 
American industry has about 27% of 
the nation’s steel capacity. It is now 
operating at 43% of its own capacity, 
after a bottom of 12% in March. 

In the first quarter of 1933, it showed 
a loss of more than $16,000,000. In 
good times, it usually increases opera- 
tions more slowly than does the total 
steel industry, but keeps its business 
longer in bad times. 


SHIPS: With its shipyards building 
only 3,038 tons of merchant vessels on 
June 30, the United States reached last 
place among the ten big shipbuilding 
nations of the world. Great Britain 
and Ireland headed the list with 287,- 
502 tons. France and Japan, with 
about 80,000 tons each, ran a close 
race for second, a place this country 
held not long ago. The administra- 
tion’s Naval building program will 
place sixteen war vessels on the ways: 
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labor had agreed to an extension of 
their 10% cut, Joseph B. Eastman, co- 
ordinator of transportation, told rail- 
road executives politely but flatly that 
their high salaries should be slashed. 
Tabulations by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show considerable 
reductions in rail executives during the 

year. But as of Mar. 1, 1933, there 
were 31 receiving $50,000 or more, 7 
getting above $90,000, and 2 in the 
$100,000 class. 


BANKS: Edsel B. Ford, Henry’s son, 
president of the Ford Motor Company, 
plans with associates to form a new 
national bank in Detroit. With this 
news, confirmed by the RFC, came the 
announcement that the RFC is sending 
$75,000,000 to aid depositors in the 
closed First National Bank and Guard- 
ian National Bank of Commerce, the 
two key institutions in the collapse of 
the Michigan banking system. 

Once this additional money is dis- 
tributed, 60% of the original deposits 
will have been repaid. The new Ford 
bank will take over four banks in the 
Detroit area and will pay out the RFC’s 
latest grant to Guardian National de- 


positors. 


MORGAN: Asserting that “the vic- 
tories of war were gained as often in 
the counting house as on the field of 
battle,” the conservative London Times 
gave high praise to the aid rendered 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. during those 
“desperate years” of the World War. 
“In Britain and Europe there can be no 
temptation to assume,” the journal con- 
tinued, in reference to the recent Sen- 
ate inquiry, “as indeed there is no shred 
of evidence to suggest, that the good 
faith of the House of Morgan in its 
relations with its government and its 
clients is in question.” 
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TOY “LIBRARY”: New York 
Children Borrow Playthings 


Libraries of books, jigsaw puzzles, 
pictures, and music have been estab- 
lished mainly for loans to adults. Last 
week a new sort of library, entirely for 
children, was opened in New York City. 
At the New York University Commu- 
nity Center, children from the lower East 
Side slums may borrow teddy bears, 
dolis, bicycles, and other toys from the 
newly instituted Toyery. 

First in the country, the Toyery op- 
erates on the same basis as a public 
library. After they have secured their 
Parents’ consent, children may borrow 
one toy at a time for a week or more. 

Some of the more popular articles, 
for instance, the Summer sled equipped 
with rubber wheels, are at first being 
lent for only an hour at a time. De- 


Partment stores and private donors 
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gency Unemployment Relief Committee 
has allotted two workers to record the 
borrowing and returning, and to keep 
the toys in repair. The Board of 
Health of New York City has given 
instruction in disinfecting the play- 
things. 

The idea of the Toyery originated 
with Mrs. Ida Cash. “I’ve been a pro- 
bation officer in Children’s Court for a 
number of years,” she explained, “and 
children were constantly being ar- 
ranged for stealing toys. I thought that 
if we could establish a place where 
children could borrow toys, fewer crim- 
inal records would be started at an 
early age.” 
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STEINERITES: Discuss Soul 


Forces Originating in Stars 


Anthroposophists got together at 
their threefold farm near Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y., last week for a good talk 
about etheric forces, astral bodies, 
eurhythmics and other anthroposophi- 
cal matters. It was the first confer- 
ence of American believers in a creed 
whose numbers now number 20,000 the 
world over. 

Dr. Rudolph Steiner, a former Ger- 
man left-wing theosophist, promulgated 
anthroposophy 30 years ago. He was 
the son of a railway worker and once 
a follower of Mrs. Annie Besant. Later, 
after his break with the Besant group, 
Dr. Steiner founded the large Waldorf 
School in Stuttgart and the Goeth- 
eanum Institute at Dornach. 

Visitors to New York laboriously 
spell out the strange word on the facade 
of a handsome apartment house run 
cooperatively by the anthroposophists 
on West 56th Street. In addition to the 
apartment and semi-vegetarian res- 
taurant, the sect owns its threefold 
farm and runs a school for little anthro- 
posophists. 

There they learn that Dr. Steiner 
was discoverer of a higher spiritual or- 
der whose laws coordinate physical 
forces, etheric forces coming down 
from the cosmic sphere, and soul forces 
flowing from astral bodies. Everything 
goes by threes in this order, and 
eurhythmic dances which the anthro- 
posophists do on the lawn at Spring 
Valley harmonize body, mind, and soul. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Might Bear 
Daughter At 50, Court Rules 


LOST: In Federal Court in Phila- 
delphia, a suit to block payment of an 
$11,560 inheritance tax, because the 
court supported the contention that 





RAILROADS: Just after railroad have supplied the toys; the City Emer- 
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men and women over 50 might become 
parents of daughters. The suit was 
brought by the executors of the estate 
of Theodore C. Birnbaum, who died 
in 1924, leaving a will providing for a 
$5,000 bequest to each of his grand- 
nieces surviving her parents. The rest 
of his estate was to go to charity. 
The executors allotted $5,000 each to 
the four daughters of Mrs. Emma 
Heligson and to the daughter of Alwill 
Norberg, fixed the rest of the estate 
at $327,661, and claimed it exempt from 
Federal taxes because it was for char- 
ity. 

The government contested the ex- 
emption on the ground that Mrs. Helig- 
son, 57, and Mr. Norberg, 51, might 
still become parents of daughters, and 
so the residue was not definitely as- 
certainable. Statistics were brought 
into court to show that not one of 
900,000 girls born in the United States 
was born to a woman of 55. The exec- 
utors also claimed odds of 32-to-1 
against a man’s becoming father of 
a daughter after he was 45. The 
judge supported the government, and 
county medical officers said it was im- 
possible to say that men and women 
over a certain age might only be- 
come parents of sons. 


DISMISSED: By Judge J. Emmett 
Walsh of Reno, Nev., the divorce case 
of Harry H. Hunnewell of Boston 
against Helen Cirese Hunnewell of Chi- 
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cago, on the ground that Mr. Hunne- 
well had not established a residence 
in Nevada. Mr. Hunnewell filed suit 
in March, 1932, after living tempora- 
rily in Nevada, then left the State. 
Mrs. Hunnewell tried to continue the 
suit by filing a cross complaint. 

“The applicant for a divorce,” said 
Judge Walsh, “must show a bona fide 
intention of remaining in this State for 
an indefinite period of time after the 
granting of the decree. Mere proof 
of physical presence here for six weeks 
does not establish this intention.” Mrs. 
Hunnewell indicated that she would 
appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
residents of the State wondered how 
it would affect them. 

The State legislature has passed 
laws requiring only a six weeks’ resi- 
dence, and allowing a wide variety of 
grounds for divorce. 


INSTRUCTED: Magistrate Benja- 
min Greenspan of New York Traffic 
Court listened to the pleas of erring 
motorists and asked them to wait for 
sentence. Gathering up his judicial 
robes, he stepped from the bench and 
led 35 traffic violators down to a street 
corner. The 35 offenders were joined 
by 2,000 curious persons and Patrol- 
man John Shanley, who stopped direct- 
ing traffic at the intersection to de- 
liver a lecture on traffic laws. All 
listened attentively; cameramen 
snapped pictures, and the court stenog- 
rapher scribbled rapidly as Patrolman 
Shanley explained green and red lights, 
laws against stopping or turning in 
mid-street, and how motorists should 
park fifteen feet from hydrants “on 
account of a fire or any catastrophe 
happening.” Patrolman Shanley then 
hurried to untangle the honking cars 
which could not proceed without run- 
ning down some of the class. 

Magistrate Greenspan, his gown bil- 
lowing in the breeze, led his pupils 
back to court and told them he was a 
careful driver, “because I always pic- 
ture to myself the lifeless form of my 


own child lying helpless in the street 


because of a reckless driver.” After 
the violators raised a hand—some of 
them two hands—to show that they 
understood and profited by the lecture, 
Magistrate *Greenspan suspended sen- 
tence on all. — 


QUESTION: For Judge Simon L. 
Adler of Buffalo: Are mushrooms 
fruits, vegetables, or an edible fungus? 
In a suit brought by the government 
against the Yates Lumber Company of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., it is charged that 
the company violated a Federal statute 
prescribing the size of baskets for the 
sale of small fruits and vegetables. 
The company replies that the law does 
not apply, because the baskets were 
made for mushrooms, which are 
neither fruits nor vegetables, but a 
fungus. 


ORDERED: By Judge Joseph Sabath 
in Superior Court in Chicago, two 
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wives to pay alimony to their hugs. 
bands, under Illinois’ new Graham 
law which, effective July 13, made men 
and women equally liable to payment 
for alimony. Mrs. Kunegunde Koska 
was the first wife so ordered. She had 
brought suit to restrain her husband 
from stealing ducks and chickens from 
the farm they both owned. Instead of 
a restraining order, the judge ruled: 
“$3.50 per week to be paid by Mrs. 
Koska, and a half a dozen fresh eggs 
and a quart of fresh milk to be left 
daily at the barn door (Mr. Koska 
lives in the barn) until the divorce has 
been obtained and the property set- 
tled.” 


SUING: In Montreal Superior Court, 
the Gillette Razor Company for a 
permanent injunction and $5,000 dam- 
ages against Benjamin Florin and J. 
Goldapple, who sell a razor blade, al- 
leged to be an imitation of the Gillette 
company’s blue blade. The blue col- 
oring of their blade and the blue pack- 
age, the company says, were merely 
intended for identification of their 
product. The color and the product 
have now become associated in the pub- 
lic.mind, and for that reason the com- 
pany seeks the right to exclusive use 
of blue for their blades and packages. 
Other blue blades, it says, are in- 
tended to mislead the public. If the 
suit is successful, the Gillette Com- 
pany plans to bring actions against 
other distributors of competing blue 
blades. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





COMMUNISTS: Define New 


Aims; Recognize Past Failures 


Suddenly the Moscow-recognized, offi- 
cial Communist Party, U.S. A., has dis- 
covered that it must undergo reorgani- 
zation. 

In an open letter to all party mem- 
bers, Earl Browder, certified public ac- 
countant, scolds the American tovarishi 
in no uncertain terms. Mr. Browder 
totes around the brief-case formerly 
carried by W. Z. Foster, now the latter 
is deposed as leader of the extreme 
Lefts. 

At a time most favorable to commu- 
nism (favorable in this instance mean- 
ing that a change is needed), it seems 
that “the party (Communist) has not 
developed into a revolutionary mass 
party (sic) of the proletariat.” 

The circulation of The Daily Worker, 
where Comrade Browder’s communica- 
tion appears, has fallen off. Worst of 
all, the leaders have failed to establish 
Communist “cadres of the functionar- 
ies,” to “radicalize” the bourgeoisie, 
small farmers, factory workers, as the 
XIV plenum of the party ordered. 

Membership of the official Commu- 
nist Party has steadily declined until 
at present it is about 15,000. The circl- 
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ACME 


Earl Browder, Head of Communists 


lation of The Daily Worker is estimat- 
ed at around 4,000. 

The circulation manager maintains 
that it is 45,000 with a reading public 
of “real citizens,” that is, “citizens in- 
terested in politics.” Bundle copies of 
the Worker, which are given away or 
sold at Communist affairs, account for 
the discrepancy between the 4,000 and 
the 45,000. The circulation manager 
denied that his readers were falling 
away, as was stated by the official com- 
munication in his own paper.. He said 
that this story was reprinted by The 
New York Times and that one should 
take anything in a “capitalist sheet” 
with a grain of salt. 


SILLY SEASON: Newspapers 


Feature Annual Freak Contests 


When heat waves shimmer in the 
windows of city rooms; when the city 
editor gets a far-away look in his 
gentler eye; when the “gal reporters” 
come in with interviews from out-of- 
town evangelists who compare New 
York and Chicago with Sodom and 
Gomorrah—then it’s here. The silly 
Season for the newspapers. 

A bit belated this year, because of 
the rush of real news, signs of its 
breaking out were evident last week. 
The United Press filled front page 
columns of many of its newspaper 
clients with stories of “The Great Mint 
Julep Contest.” 

In his New York apartment Irvin S. 
Cobb, writer and humorist, and Eddie 
of the Hotel Astor, father of eight chil- 
dren and the “international julep,” 
Watched Heywood Broun, columnist, 
drink six mint juleps, enough to “fell a 
horse and wagon,” according to Mr. 
Cobb. Three of the juleps were pre- 
pared by Eddie and had rum in them. 
Mr. Cobb’s three had bourbon but no 
Tum. Some time later Judge Broun 
handed down a decision in favor of the 


NEWS-WEEK 


Cobb Kentucky brand, adding: “If 
either litigant would like to try the 
case all over again the court will be 
pleased to sit.” 

Wires burned with the indignation of 
Marshall Ballard, New Orleans editor, 
on hearing the verdict. Mr. Ballard 
said that a Louisiana julep is to a 
Kentucky concoction what a speech of 
Huey Long’s is to an address by Mrs. 
Boole of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

Editors of South Georgia papers 
started their perennial mid-Summer 
“Largest Watermelon” contest. 

In Los Angeles, publicity men lined 
up the pulchritudinous of the Pacific 
in search for a “Modern Venus.” 

The Associated Press distributed 
photographs of a children’s head- 
bumping contest in Detroit. 

Even the staid New York Times was 
affected. It is running a spirited con- 
troversy in its letter columns over 
whether an umbrella is “bumbleshoot,” 
or “bombershoot,” or “bumbershoot.” 
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MUSIC: Harmony Fills The 


Summer Air, Cows “Horn In” 


Good music in the open air is on the 
up-grade in America. Following the 
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lead of the actors, musicians in great 
numbers have taken to the woods this 
Summer. They have set up symphony 
orchestras and opera companies for the 
benefit of the live stock and such cash 
customers as they can entice. 

One orchestra has already come to 
grief. Mrs. Olin Downes, wife of the 
music critic of The New York Times, 
formed a symphony group directed by 
Antonia Brico to give nightly “Pop” 
concerts at the Westchester County 
Center in White Plains, N. Y. 

Wages were $15 to $35 weekly—to be 
increased when and if receipts war- 
ranted. Although Mrs. Downes was re- 
ported last Saturday, to be still $2,000 
behind, Local 802 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians insisted that $15 
to $35 a week is too little pay for an 
unemployed musician. A minimum of 
$50 weekly was demanded. Mrs. Downes 
indignantly refused to lose that much 
more money and the orchestra was dis- 
banded. 

The Musicians’ Emergency Aid, head- 
ed by Walter Damrosch, is faring bet- 
ter on Frank A. Vanderlip’s estate at 
Scarborough, N. Y., also in Westchester 
County. There an orchestra conducted 
by Sandor Harmati gives weekly Star- 
light Symphonies. Such unemployed 


- musicians as cannot be used in the or- 


chestra serve as ushers or traffic cops. 
Everybody—including large audiences 
—seems happy. 

In Weston, Conn., Nicolai Sokoloff 
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& Outstanding 
Opportunities 


Ready to Show Improved Earnings 


We have just opm a list of six 
companies which are in a position to 
show large gains in earnings—which 
should find reflection in further price 
appreciation— making them, in our 
opinion, the choice of today’s invest- 
ment opportunities. 


Also—An Analysis of an Important 
Stock Now Behind the Market 
Selling near 20—listed on the N. Y. 
: Stock Exchange— it is a leader in an 
industry where conditions are steadily 
improving. An analysis of this stock — 
and the list of six companies now ready 
to show large gains in earnings—will 
both be sent—free—to all first-time 
subscribers who take advantage of 
: our special introductory offer of the 

next five 35c issues for $1. 
Pin $1 to this coupon and mail today. 


Magazine of Wall Street 


90 Broad St. Nw-119 New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1. Send me next 5 issues of 
Magazine of Wall Street; plus list of 6 out- 
standing opportunities, plus analysis of out- 
of-line stock. 
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NEWS-WEEK 
makes quickly intelligible the 


vast, colorful and bewildering 
drama of human affairs. 








THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 
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AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


cuisine and a continental atmos- 
phere combine to make “The 
Social Embassy of Two Conti- 
nents” interesting and pleasant 
for a night, a week-end or longer. 


‘ | Convenient location, unexcelled 








Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 





















RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 


HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 5lst Street, New York 
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lives in a farmhouse and four times a 
week conducts the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in a field just outside his 
door. Occasionally he leaves the podium 
to chase dogs and cows out of earshot. 

His players arrive by bus from New 
York. So far these concerts have sup- 
ported themselves without guarantors. 

Nearby, at Westport, Conn., Chal- 
mers Clifton leads 50 musicians three 
times a week in Twilight Concerts at 
the Long Shore Club. Less ambitious 
than Mr. Sokoloff’s group, they are, 
nevertheless, well attended. 

The above are new organizations this 
year. Music lovers in New York City 
still have the famous Stadium Concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra at New York Univer- 
sity and the free performances by Gold- 
man’s Band in Central Park. 


« Notable open air opera performances 

include those in Robin Hood Dell at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, with the 
accompaniment of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Here such stars as Frederic 
Jagel and Anne Roselle sing leading 
parts. 

In St. Louis is a fine light opera com- 
pany which has flourished for several 
years under the moon and stars. The 
feature of their 1933 season is a mod- 
ernized and anachronistic version of the 
Rip Van Winkle legend. 

On the Pacific Coast the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts are still being given and 
at Norwalk, Conn., Greek Evans pre- 
sents two or three operettas on his 
Summer estate every year. 

The title of the last Hammerstein- 
Kern work, “Music in the Air,” aptly 
describes the Summer concert season. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 

as ©... TT... PF. 
July 22. Ukrainian 
Choir. COLUMBIA. 7.15 615 5.15 4.15 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA.... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ. 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
July 23. Jane Ad- 
dams, COLUMBIA... 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 
Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA ....... 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Tristan and Isolde. 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Russian Choir. NBC 
WEEN -ccessedaes 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA.... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
July 24. W. F. Steph- 
enson, COLUMBIA. 7.15 615 5.15 4.15 
July 25. World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
COLUMBIA ........ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Donald Richberg. 
COLUMBIA ....... 7.15 6.15 56.15 4.15 
Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ. 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
President Roosevelt. 
NBC—WEAF, CO- 
pA os 0! eer 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
July 26. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
Pee re ce 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


July 27. World Eco- 





nomic Conference. 
COLUMBIA .......- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3,00 
*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
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SCREEN: Spoofs Broadcasting 


In “Professional Sweetheart” 





Ginger Rogers as a “Professional 
Sweetheart” (RKO) is only a radio 
singer. Sponsored by Ippsie-Wippsies 
(the “Washcloth of Your Dreams”), 
she has been built up as the Purity 


Norman Foster and Ginger Rogers 


Girl. People’s faith in Ippsie-Wippsies 
would be shattered if she were found 
to be less insipid and immaculate in 
real life than on the air. The Purity 
Girl must never be seen taking a drink, 
smoking, or in Harlem. 

When she can’t stand it much longer 
and threatens to break her contract 
unless she can go on one real binge, 
the sponsor (Gregory Ratoff) is fran- 
tic. But his press agent, Frank Mc- 
Hugh, has an idea. He will distract 
her with a Dream Man—selécted by 
drawing a name at random from her 
fan mail. 


As Norman Foster is chosen, it isa 
foregone conclusion that neither pub- 
licity men nor sponsors will keep him 
and Miss Rogers from what the movies 
call love. 

Though the humor wears thin, “Pro- 
fessional Sweetheart” does indicate the 
approaching maturity of the radio in- 
dustry—when RKO (which stands for 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum) can laugh at it- 
self, first show the film at the Music 
Hall in Radio City, and cap the climax 
by burlesquing, of all people, commer- 
cial sponsors, radio’s White Elephants. 


Novel Twist: Worn Trial Formula, 
With Fresh Ending in “Disgraced” 


“Disgraced” (Paramount) ends with 
a novel twist to the usual trial scene. 
Helen Twelvetrees has been done 
wrong; her father has avenged her, 
but she is trying to take the blame for 
the killing. It would be unfair t0 
divulge why she tells the truth. 


1933 
—— 
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NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 


—_ 





ONG OF SONGS (Paramount). Mar- 

eg Dietrich, directed by Mamoulian, in 
a filming of Sudermann’s novel, 

THE NARROW CORNER (Warner). Somer- 

set Maugham’s Conradish South Sea tale, 

subjected to routine Hollywood treatment, 


MIDNIGHT MARY (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Loretta Young driven by her environ- 
ment into crime and the inevitable trial 
scene. 

LAUGHING AT LIFE (Independent). A 
story of an adventurer in a South Amer- 
ican revolution. Victor McLaglen starred, 

GAMBLING SHIP (Paramount). Cary Grant 
and Benita Hume in a melodrama in 
which the gangsters are fortuitously 
drowned. Setting is the only novelty 
about this one. 








Otherwise “Disgraced” is distin- 
guished from the other stories about 
poor girls who are deceived by rich 
slickers only by Miss Twelvetrees’s fan- 
tastic costumes and make-up. She re- 
sembles something rarely seen outside 
of dreamland. 

Bruce Cabot, William Harrigan, and 
Ken Murray struggle manfully with 
incredible roles. Adrienne Ames is 
decorative. That’s all there is to “Dis- 
graced.” 


War Horrors: Depicted Mildly In 
Badly Edited Film, “Hell’s Holiday” 


No authentic picture of the horrors 
at the front during the World War could 
fail to be occasionally moving, harrow- 
ing, and thrilling. ‘“Hell’s Holiday” 
(Superb Pictures) is, however, skimmed 
milk compared to that most realistic 
of war films: “Forgotten Men.” 

Taken almost entirely from official 
motion pictures of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, “Hell’s Holiday” is 
poorly cut and edited. The narration 
by Eugene Dennis is rampantly chau- 
vinistic, admitting only rarely that the 
French and British helped, too. 


Warmed Over: “Best of Enemies” Is 
Conventional Vehicle With Rogers 


Those who like Charles (Buddy) 
Rogers may now see him in “Best of 
Enemies” (Fox), a tepid rehash of old 
stories and films. The plot deals with 
long-standing rivals who become 
friends when their offspring marry. 

The picture’s general dullness is pal- 
liated by Frank Morgan and Joseph 
Cawthorn as the enemies. With fresh 
material these two veterans would 
make a fine comedy team. 

“I've got a lot to say, but there’s no 
use saying it,” plaintively remarks 
Mr. Cawthorn at one point. His state- 
ment applies to almost all the dialogue 
of “Best of Enemies.” 


Gold Star Mother: Miss Crossman’s 
Role In “Pilgrimage” Thankless 


“Pilgrimage” (Fox) is a character 
study of an unpleasant woman who be- 
comes a Gold Star Mother. She pre- 
vents her son from enlisting but later, 
When he falls in love with a girl she 
dislikes, she arranges to have him 


drafted. After he has been killed she 
accompanies a Gold Star Pilgrimage to 
France and is properly remorseful. 

Henrietta Crossman, a capable stage 
actress, takes this thankless role. Nor- 
man Foster ably characterizes the son 
and Marian Nixon evokes sympathy as 
the unfortunate sweetheart. 


One interesting home-town scene may | 
justify the high admission charge | § 


($1.50 in New York). It shows a 
Union Pacific train in Arkansas, indi- 
cating the movie people must have built 
a branch line 180 miles long to extend 
the system into that State. 


Emotional Gunfire: 
By Seldes in “This Is America” 


The hoary saying that nothing is 
as dead as yesterday’s news is shot 


to pieces by the emotional gunfire of 
“This Is America” (Beekman Film 
Corp.) 

From Armistice Day to day before 
yesterday, Gilbert Seldes, who wrote 
the script for this picture produced 
by Frederick Ullman Jr., reels off re- 
cent American history at breathless 
pace. Mr. Seldes’s elder’ brother, 
George, tried the same stunt in his 
book, “World Panorama.” But it takes 
the screen to give the full effect of 
bannered pageantry. 

Here is Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
with a shot of spouting teapot dome 
for background; here Lindbergh takes 
off, almost unnoticed, on his lone flight 
to return to hysterical acclaim; here 
are Sacco and Vanzetti going wit 
heads up to their doom. é 

A hundred and one events and per- 
sonalities of these last overcrowded 
years come alive again through bril- 
liant collaboration of producer and 
writer who know how to sift out the 
significant and select the stirring. 

Today’s youngsters are fortunate in 
having their history in such fascinat- 
ing form. 
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PROPHECY: Fulfilled When 
Love Dies, In Trenchant Novel 


WHEN ADAM WEPT. By A. R. Craig. 312 
pages, 102,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York, $2. 


The only facts her publishers offer 
about A. R. Craig are that she is an 
English woman and lives “in some in- 
accessible place.” From this intriguing 
obscurity, Miss Craig sends forth a 
brilliant first novel of human suffering. 

Clair, a gallant young woman on 
the road to success as an advertising 
copy writer, agrees to marry Peter 
Armitage, a conceited British male, al- 
though she believes the union “is cer- 
tain to be a failure.” The story bears 
out her prophecy. 


During a voyage to South America, 
Clair meets and falls in love with an- 
other man. The trio’s psychological 
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LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 


Extra Money 
for the extra things of life 








Membership in your favorite golf club 
—a new car—a trip to sea-side or moun- 
tains—these are among the extra things 
in life, which these days, require extra 
money. You can earn that extra money 
representing News-WEEK. 


Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of News-Week and the 
magazine sells itself. Reason: it serves 
a useful purpose. It is not a luxury. It 
is the only complete news-magazine cov- 
ering world news in ail its phases: events 
—pictures—background, 


Use coupon below at once to assure early 
assignment. Sell now while News-W EEK 
and the summer ate young. Sample 
copies and all necessary supplies and in- 


FREE 








F. D. PRATT, NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


I am interested in representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Please send complete informa- 
tion to 
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adventures illuminate humanity's abil- THE MYSTERY MARKET 

ity to torture itself. Relief-from sus- tae _ = 
pense comes in a. conclusion half STOCK OPEN HIGH LOW CLOSE CHARGE 
feared, half. expectéd. - “* THE MYSTERY OF Successive mur- - The obvious suspect A madman out- .Smooth amateur $2 


_» Miss Craig etches _her, chiinacters : 
sharply. Her story is ‘more analytical 


than entertaining and perhaps too 


long. But one closes the book with , 


respect for this new author’s power. 


SOB SISTER: Joan Lowell 
Puts Hell Holes on the Spot 


GAL REPORTER. By Joan Lowell. 304 
pages, 76,000 words, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York, $2.50. 


Joan Lowell is the girl who, in “The 
Cradle of the Deep,” described a. har; 


rowing three-mile swim to shore from. 


the burning windjammer Minnie A. 
Caine, holding a kitten which cruelly 
scratched her tender flesh. One of the 


nautical experts who criticized ‘the book , 


seemed to remember that the Minnie 
had burned at her dock and that her 
crew escaped by trotting across a gang- 
plank. 


Now Joan reveals that she spent a 
year as a sob sister on The Boston Daily 
Record, a tabloid. It was her proud 
privilege to turn the fierce light - of 
publicity on glaring social conditions. 
If her-memory holds. as good for facts 


as for conversations, of which she re- i 
produces many pages, she caused the 


downfall of Boston’s White Slave King, 
exposed sweatshops, charitable abuses, 
and insurance racketeering and richly 
deserved her self-styled title, “Joanie 
the -Scoop Hound,” even though 
“scoops” long ago became “beats” in 
newspaper parlance. 

Disguised as an honest working girl 


or night club entertainer, the brave lit- . 


tle body entered many a hell hole “to 
expose the intolerable crucifixion of the 
poor.” Her city editor, whom she de- 
scribes as “a great organist, playing the 
keys and stops of his reportorial staff,” 
helped her “find herself.” Photogra- 
phers also found her, apparently, for 
pictures of her sufferings in bread 
lines. and rag-picking establishments 
embellish the text. 


ALL IN A FIRM: Life As 
Seen From A Decorator’s Shop 


LIVINGSTONES. By Derrick Leon. 653 
pages, 252,000 words. John sta New 
York, $2. 50. 


When a 25-year-old interior decora- 


tor invades literature with a story of . 


that genteel profession, his prospects 
may appear doubtful. But Derrick 
Leon’s book is an outstanding success. 

Four years ago, Vicki Baum con- 
ceived the dramatic cross-section of a 
Grand Hotel. Along with other emula- 
tors, Mr. Leon uses the same idea. He 
applies it, however, to a small busi- 
ness house, and his story has more lati- 
tude in time. .The result is a better 
story and more substance. 


. BICE. By Philip 


THE--DEAD  PO- ders of police- 
men worry even 
Macdonald. 309 
pages, 81,000- words. mons? Yard. 
au eday.. Doran, 

New Yer 


THE MUMMY * A mummy was in 
CASE «MYSTERY: the professor’s 
By Dermott’ Morrah. rooms: after the 
00 «pages, 84-000 fire whose re- 
words. Harpers, mains are left— 


is engaged to the 
daughter of the 
the House of Com- Head of Scotland 


Two Oxford fellows, Rather more 
lubricated wi 

port and tea, show 
how Egyptology 
hides modern death. 


wits an Empire, detective Revel 
single handed. is congratulated 
by the Chief for 
showing up ~ force 
as.a gang of 
morons, 


‘You. see; till 
like a murder two hours ago, 
game than I didn’t know T 
realism. was dead,”’ said—? 


rn 


New York. the man’s or the 
mummy’s? 
THE TOWER OF Big banker Grover On the 29th floor Written in the “Darling!"’ he 2 
TERROR. By Mostyn kidnaps of a Park Avenue manner of cried. ~_‘‘It’s 
Joseph I. Lawrence. himself. apartment, the hid-_ thrillers for over!—and we're 
251 pages, -51,000 den banker, an army little boys. alive!’’ (Hero 


words. Macaulay, 
New York. 


of crooks, and two 
victims live to- unison. ) 


and reader in 


gether with visi- 


tors unaware. 
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Livingstone, Limited, of London, gave 
livelihoods to a little world of people 
—from bland Reggie Livingstone him- 
self, to Miss Squarrel, sharp-tongued 














Derrick Leon Fictionized His Business 


stenographer whom everybody hated. 

A youthful addition to the firm, Eric 
Davis, is the central figure of the long 
narrative. With his friendships, in and 
out of the office, and his love affair, 
he, alone, would furnish material 
enough for a novel. Yet a dozen other 
characters share the honors. They are 
presented as they live and think, vivid- 
ly and without confusion. In the end, 
a tragedy, a disillusionment, and the 
iron hand of the depression have for the 
time being sealed their fates. But the 
reader has been entertained by a good 
performance. Employing a difficult and 
treacherous novel form, the author has 
realized his purpose. 


ADVENTURE: Lovers Fly To 
Heaven In Poetic Irish Tale 


TRY THE SKY. 
pages, 59,000 words. 
York, $2. 

“My idea in writing is to find a sort 
of harmony in all the strange adven- 
tures of life,” this mystical Irishman has 


By Francis Stuart, 287 
Macmillan, New 


said. The harmony he makes in this 
romance comes from his singing prose. 

The fantasy divides itself into two 
parts—“The. Abyss,” wherein Jose and 
Carlotta discover. the ecstasy and, at 
the same time, the spiritual riddles of 
love, and “The Flight,” which describes 
a trip to heaven. 


Sources of his inspiration are clear in 
the author’s life. In the Irish civil war, 
he helped set fire to a' prison and saw 
friends killed—hence there is rioting in 
the book, though it takes place in Ger- 
many. He knows Vienna, the scene of 
most of the story, as “the loveliest city 
I have ever seen.” He piloted one of 
the first civil airplanes to come to Ire- 
land, and the lovers embark for celes- 
tial destinations in such a machine. 
Finally, he loves his country—heaven 
turns. out to be an Irish field. 

The tale is poetry—a blend of heady 
talk and incredible narrative. Beltane, 
a beer-drinking fool, and his wife, But- 
tercup, North American Indian, add 
flavor to the story. 

Francis Stuart’s first novel, “Pigeon 
Irish,” described strange future wars 
in Hibernia; his second, “The Coloured 
Dome,” was of love, religion, bullets, 
and blood in a prison. 

The latest is no more conventional. 
Like them, it will not appeal to the 
mass of readers of popular fiction, but 
it will inspire a chosen minority, those 
who appreciate that Irish contribution 
of nonsense, and language wild and 
clear. 














NEWS: WEEK’S BOOK ‘LIST 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. First novel of 
Elizabeth Cambridge. Quiet but effec- 
tively written story of an English doctor 
and his wife, their difficulties and pleas- 
ures in raising children and keeping the 
wolf from the door. 304 pages, 90,000 
words, Putnam’s, New York. §2. 

BRIGHT ANGEL. By Samuel Andre Wood. 
Excitement in Russia, largely provided 
by the OGPU, wherein a blonde lady is 
concerned. 256 pages, 79,000 words. 
Dutton, New York, $2. . 

WE HAVE RECOVERED BEFORE, Walter 
Price briefly describes and compares our 
past depressions, proving that nothing is 
so bad but what it might be worse, and 
that if Winter comes, prosperity cannot 
be far. behind. 102 pages, 25,000 words. 
Harpers, New York, $1.50. 

QUAKER MILITANT. By Albert Mordell. 
Showing, with fine psychological deduct- 
ions, that John Greenleaf Whittier would 
have liked -to have had a love life, after 
all. 354 pages, 127,000 words. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. 
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Like those who stand and watch the steam-shovel 
or the steel-worker, we who have our daily lives 
to lead, stand now before the most colossal alter- 
ation in the history of mankind: the Alteration 
of the World. 


Good-bye, old theories, old methods, old 
formulas and old plans. This is an era of broken 
precedent, and each twenty-four hours beats to 
the onward march of Something New. 


Things happen. Some of them strange, fasci- 
nating, exuding hope. Some of them tremulous, 
doubtful, distilling fear. 





from Prye’s Geography: Ginn & Co. 


What? Where? Who? Why? are daily ques- 
tions. To live intelligently we must have their 
answers, briefly, clearly, comprehensively. 


NEWS-WEEK answers these questions, not 
for your amusement, but for your understanding. 
NEWS-WEEK is an accurate audit of what's 
going on. It keeps you up-to-date, thoroughly 
informed on the many-sided progress of a world 
undergoing repairs. It gives you the facts you 
need clearly to interpret world affairs. In the 
intelligent home it is an indispensable adjunct to 
the daily paper. 


NEWS-WEEK 


covers world news in all its phases: 


Events .. Pictures .. Background 
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Teeth 





“Wish Id 
had this 
40. years ago” 


| \\F use ‘wishing! This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. The 
best he can do is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained teeth of his. 









Now think of yoursel f If your teeth show any dingy discoloration, get right 
at them, Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a new and different dentifrice that would really be 
the smoker’s friend. ‘ 





If your teeth still are in perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three timies a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
_ teeth. It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
: it, why don’t you? There’s nothing like it. You’ll like two things—the way your 
‘teeth look and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 














, “You make 
this test 






MAIL ‘THIS COUPON 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc., Dept. W, 
9 East 40th Street. New York. 
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